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POETRY. 


DYING REQUEST OF A HINDU GIRL. 

Br Mrs. Goopwin. 

Keep, dear friends, when { am dead, 

And green moss above my head, 

Cherish with your tender care — 

My fond birds and biossoms fair, 

Mother, father, sisters three, 

Cherish them for love of me. 


Azia, for my spotted fawn, 
Gather leaves at early dawn; 
Anasuya, in thy breast, 

Let my playful lorie rest. 
Gently round my lonely bewer, 
Train yon Camalata flower. 


Mora, to thy care I leave 

Flowers that shed their sweets at eve, 
And all timid birds that tune 

Melodies beneath the moon. 

Thou, sweet sister, art like them, 
Born the pensive shades to gem. 


Keep, my friends, when I'm no more, 
In your hearts the looks | wore ; 

Let my memory haunt these bowers, 
Shrined in birds and fragrant flowers,— 
Mother, sisters, sire, to you 

Amra breathes a last adieu. 


SELECT TALES. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

We have been favoured with a perusal of some 
portions of an unpublished novel, the scene of which 
is laid in the state of New Jersey, which was desig- 
nated by the British, during their temporary tri- 
umph, as ‘‘ the conquered state.” The story is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, the characters varied and ably 
sketched, and we venture to predict, that if publish- 
ed, it will rank among the most popular of Ameri- 
can novels. In submitting a chapter of it to our 
readers, we have chosen one most suitable to our 
limits, and because it stands detached from the plot 
and narrative. We shall say nothing more concern- 
ing it at present, trusting that the author, who is as 
yet an entire stranger to the public, will soon put 
the work to press. Y. Mirror. 


THE CROSSING OF THE DELAWARE, 
Very different was the situation of the Americans 
on the opposite bark of the Delaware. To these it 
was the most doleful Christmas, which, as a people, 
they had ever known. In the evening about twenty- 
four hundred of the continental troops were paraded 
at a place called M‘Konkey’s ferry, for the purpose 
of crossing the river, and attacking these blithe and 
jolly Germans; and, as is well known, this was the 
only division of the three which were to have gone 
over at different points, that actually effected a land- 
ing on the shores of the ‘* conquered state.” With 
this party was the little troop of volunteers under 
Denville, whose course, as in duty bound, we shall 
follow; not professing to give a full description of 
the sufferings of the patriots on that severe and bit- 
ter night, or the brilliant victory which rewarded 
their toils on the succeeding morning, for these must 
be familiar to every reader of American history. 
Anumber of boats had crossed and recrossed the ri- 
ver before the dragoons were ordered to embark, and, 
when they were, it was with much difficulty that the 
horses were got on board. The White Bashaw, 
Racket, and the coal-black steed of the redoubtable 
Sergeant Varick, with their respective owners, a few 
more of their troop, and a number of infantry of the 
regular line, were on board the same boat, the com- 
mand of which was entrusted to Dunville, and which, 
for want of a better name, we shall call a galley. At 
all events, the boat was large enough to contain the 
cargo we have mentioned, and yet it was propelled 
by nothing more than oars. All being in readiness, 
the hurried word to ** shove off,” was given, and 
they pushed out into the river, kceping the bows of 
the boat a little up-stream, by way of counteracting 
the current, and the stormy wind which began to 
blow strongly at the time. In fact, the weather had 
now become excessively cold, ice was forming con- 
tinually, and large masses were drifting down the 
river, so that it required some effort in the rowers 
to maintain their course. Pg 
The indefatigable Varick, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the Delaware, plainly foresaw 
that still greater exertion would be called for before 
they reached their destination; and, as if willing to 
reserve his own powers uniil the oceasion should be 
more worthy of them, had bestowed his huge person 
4a the bows of the boat, where he was humming a 
ditty, the burden of which run as follows: 
‘Dash to the mountains, Jarsey Blues, 
Dash to the mountains, Jarsey Blues, 
No rain or snow could e’er subdue 
The patriot zeal of Jarsey blue.” 
Bat despite the assertion contained in the last tro 
lines, the cold soon became so intense as to put an 
end to this patriotic effusion, and the singer arose to 
his feet, and began to thresh his sides with his pow- 


erful arms in a manner which would have been little 
relished by any other man in the boat had the sergeant 
chosen to bestow these attentions upon him instead 
of himself. 

‘* Well, by thunder,” he broke forth, after pur- 
suing this exercise for a couple of minutes, ‘* | can’t 
say but what this isa peeler of a night. 1 wonder 
if them Hissians have any ra’al fust-rate wine amengst 
’em?”? 

‘*T rather guess its nigh about keold enough for 
brandy,” returned a Connecticut continental, who 
was ‘rowing near him. ‘Vl be darn’d if my fin- 
gers a’n’t jist about freiz’d to the bone a leetle too 
slick.” 

‘‘ Here,” cried Timothy, ‘‘ give me hold of that 
are oar. If can’t make it go, thunder’s in it. Whoa 
there, snortingale. Whoa, nigger.” The last words 
were addressed to his horse, who began to grow rest- 
less. When he had pacified him, he continued to 
talk away to one or other of his companions, till at 
length he directed his discourse to his captain, still 
rowing with all his might. : 

“Til tell you what, Captain Dunville, it’s my opi- 
nion if that ere Civility, as they call her—that’s the 
she-Cupid that’s done herself the honour to wear the 
breeches of the king, you remember—I say, if she 
was here now, she’d be glad tokeep her mouth shut 
for a little time at least, by way of keeping the wind 
from whistling among what few teeth she’s got left. 
It blows a tornado.” 

‘¢ Pull away there,” cried Dunville, with a sudden 
and startling vehemence; “ pull for your lives, or 
that scow will stave us.” . 

The cratt of which he spoke, was a huge square- 
built, flat-bottomed hay-boat, freighted with cannon 
and a large number of men, which had started a long 
time previous to the galley, and from a point higher 
up the river. 

‘* Holloa, the scow there!” shouted Dunville loud- 
ly, ** You are loosing way all the time. Row, row, 
or you'll stave us!” 

*©We are half fall of water,” faintly answered 
the officer who had command of the hay-boat, and 
who kad over-exertéd himself already, for he had 
been one of the first who left the Pennsy!vania 
shore. 

‘* Ahead with the galley then—ahead with her, 
men, Pull, pull,” vociferated Dunville, at the top 
of his voice, and seizing an oar himself. 

‘‘Hurrah for the galley,” responded Timothy 
Varick. ‘* Hurrah for the Jarsey Blues. Away 
with her now.” 
~ An effort of redoubled strength was now made, 
and ina moment the galley shot ahead of the hay-boat 
just as a large mass of ice struck the latter and fear- 
fully accelerated her speed down tbe stream. ‘*We’ll 
sink, we’il sink!” cried a number of contused voices 
from the scow. ‘* Throw the artillery overboard.”’ 
‘*Over with the cannon.” 

**¢ No—no,” shouted Dupville, in a voice of thun- 
der. ‘* Don’t do that—save the field pieces. What 
say you, Timothy,” he continued, in a low though 
distinet tone, and witha short, quick utterance, ‘‘can 
we venture to take some of them on board the galley.” 

** Men that thinks they’re like to be drowned,” re- 
turned the ready sergeant, ‘‘ wont obey no orders 
from no one, and the thing to be feared is, that if we 
git alongside on "em so many 7ll jump aboard the 
galley that it’s a chance if they dont sink us. But Ill 
tell you, captain, we might throw them a line, and 
then see if we can’trow the whole consara to Jar- 
sey. >? 

v Clear away the stern line,” cried Dunville, 
catching at the idea, and adopting the advice of his 
favourite before the laiter had fairly finished speak- 
ing; and, with an alertness similar to his cousin’s, 
the youthful Edwin Waldvon sprung to obey the or- 
der. Again Dunville called to the artillerists on 
board the devoted boat. 

‘¢ Make all the head you can, until we can throw 
youa rope. Bravely now, my boys.”? Then lower- 
ing his voice, again he addressed his own men.— 
‘¢ Let the galley drop a litthe—not so much—not so 
much—there, there—steady_now.” 

The desponding crew of the scow now renewed 
their efforts, and were so fortunate as to secure the 
end of the rope which was thrown them, and which 
they succeeded in fastening totheirown vessel. ‘Then 
the galley-men again bent to their oars, and although 
obliged to yield a little to the current and the winds 
they were gradually approaching the Jersey shore. 

To the artillerists, who were immersed half way 
to their knees in water, the weather appeared to 
grow colder with every passing moment; the wind 
was now very high, and the lowering aspect of the 
heavens gave certain indications of a furious storm. 

Amid this dreary scene, the stillness of which had 
been for some moments unbroken, at least by the 
vette of man, a sharp ery arose suddenly from the 

“+ Hillo the galley!” 

The hail being answered, a voice from the scow 


inquired, 
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Is Corporal Brown aboard there?” 

‘* He is,” answered a rugged old soldier of seven- 
ty, with a weather-beaten look, and a venerable gray 
head, and who was a remnant of the French war. 

**Corporal,” returned the same voice from the 
scow, ina deep and solemn tone, ‘* your son here 
is like to die.” 

A slight relaxation of effort among the oarsmen 
was noticed here by the observant Varick, who con- 
tinued to grumble in an under tone, when the dialogue 
between the veteran and his son’s friend went on.— 
“ Pull away, men—pull away—every minute counts.” 

** What’s the matter with my boy?” cried the old 
corporal. 

‘* He’s frozen,” returned the voice from the scow. 

**Gracious heavens!” exclaimed the old man in 
horror, ‘¢ can’t ye rub him? beat him—any thing to 
keep the life in him—do some of you, tor God’s 
sake.” 

‘It’s hard work for one to keep the life in himself, 
let alone others,”? grumbled a half-frozen private. — 
“1 don’t think any one ever heard of making an at- 
tack on such a night as this.” 

** Pull men—pull,” growled Timothy again in 
the same low voice as before. ‘* Pull—spring to it 
now, give way.” 

** Harry—Harry, my boy,” wildly cried the vete- 
ran. ‘* Exert yourself{—we’ll soon reach the shore— 
speak one word to me, Harry; one word to your old 
father.” 

** Captain Dunville,” said Varick, ‘*do you see 
that ’ere cake of ice a-coming? If that strikes us, 
sir, we’re swamped.” 

**Give way men,” shouted Dunville, in the same 
breath, for he had perceived the threatened danger 
at the same instant; and so powerful and deep was 
the ery, that every man was aroused by it, save the 
old corporal, who stood in the stern of the galley, 
madly tearing his white locks, and wildly calling 
upon him who was unable to answer. 

Previous to their being overtaken by the galley, 
the crew of the secow had been merely able to pre- 
vent their boat from being carried down the stream 
without gaining any thing in crossing the stream. 

Now both scow and galley were losing, although 
the oarsmen of the latter still struggled with the 
perseverance of courageous and determined men.— 
But the state of the poor fellows who were confined 
tothe scow beggars description. Exhausted, and 
many of them with a limb or a feature frozen, half 
clothed, ragged, and some literally barefooted, and 
the water in their boat, every moment increasing in 
depth. 

The whole scene was terrific. The snow and hail 
now fell fast and thick, and drove furiously in the 
fuces of those who strove for a mastery over the an- 
gry elements. Stern orders from the officers, and 
piercing groans from the men, brief prayers and hor- 
rid irapreeations; the cries of those who were per- 
ishing with cold, and the awful ravings of paternal 
agony from the aged corporal; were wildly and hoarse- 
ly intermingled and borne off upon the howling blast. 
‘Then would suceeed among the sufferers a stillness, if 
possible more harrowing than the preceding clamour, 
because it told of utter despair, and the wild shriek- 
ing of the night wind, and the grating of the masses 
of ice upon each other, were only interrupted by 
the regular and measured sougd of the well manned 
oars of the galley. 

It was amidst a stillness that followed the harrow- 
ing questions of the distressed father we have just 
recorded, that the commander of the galley was 
heard calling to young Waldron in that low, sup- 
pressed, but steady tone, which revealed to his men 
that he meditated some act of importance. 

**Here,” returned the youth, with the precision of 
his new profession. 

*‘Stand ready to cut that tow-line—but wait my 
order.” 

**All ready,” eried Edwin, placing himself in the 
stern. 

**D)o not—do not for God’s sake, do not,” cried 
the old corporal, throwing his body across the rope. 
**My boy is not yet dead, I know he is not.” 

“Away, old man, away,” said the youth hoarsely, 
a tear starting to his eye, even while he tried to re- 
move the veteran by force. 

“I will not stir,” cried the father, struggling 
fiercely, But in another instant he stood upright— 
his arms locked to his side by the powerful grasp of 
Timothy Varick. 

aboard that scow,” cried Dunville; ‘row, 
Pll cut you adrift.” 

*‘Don’t do that—don’t do that,”? cried a number 
of earnest voices from the fast filling scow. ‘* The 
water rises on us every minute—we’ll sink—we’ll 
sink. 

All was now uproar and confusion; officers and 
men were hallooing from one boat to another; and 
nothing could be distinctly heard amid the tumult 
occasioned by their united cries, until the stern 
command of Dunville rase above the general cla- 
mour. 


‘Silence,” he eried; *‘stand by that rope.” 

ready,” repeated Edwin. 

Meanwhile on came the dreaded island of ice, and 
there wasa fierce struggle between the elements and 
daring man. It now appeared to Dunville that the 
approaching mass would clear the galley, but not 
the scow; but if it came in contact with the latter, he 
had no doubt that the suddenness and power of the 
shock would overturn or sink his own boat. 

‘Shall I her drift??? demanded Edwin. 

A short but breathless pause ensued—all awaited 
the answer of the captain with anxiety. He took but 
an instant to consider, and then his voice arose upon 
the blast in the loud, clear tones of joyous exulta- 
tion. 

‘*Pull away, galley men. Huzza! she goes clear.” 

Immediately the extreme edge of the dreaded plain 
of ice was ‘heard grating along the square stern of 
the scow, giving her an impetus which sent her 
nearly on to the galley, at the same instant that 
a long, narrow pleasure barge shot into the wake of 
the ice, impelled by a number of experienced and 
powerful rowers. 

All this time the old corporal heeded nothing but 
his own private affliction, and again his tone of deep 
distress rose upon the wind. 

**Does my boy live?” he cried wildly; ‘‘does he 
breathe? answer me, some one—do —say that he 
breathes, and the God of Heaven bless you! Speak!’ 

A pause ensued, of awful import; for a moment 
not a word escaped the lips of a single individual on 
board of either boat. ‘hen the same rough voice 
which had at first hailed the veteran from the scow, 
now rendered still rougher by the horror which half 
choked its utterance, replied, 

“The young man is dead! stone dead!” 

‘*He is not,” cried the veteran, as he fell senseless 
in the boat. 

The galley, which had, previously to taking the 
scow in tow, darted ahead of many other boats, had 
subsequently been repassed by them in turn, and 
was now likely to be the last toreach the shore; the 
barge we have noticed advanced close upon them, 
and a stern authoritative voice from on board her or- 
dered, 

‘*Push ahead with the gallev. What is the matter — 
with the crew of that scow? Push ahead.” 

“Here’s a man frozen to death,” answered a voice 
from the hay-boat. 

**The men have given out,” eried another. 

‘*Where is the officer in command of the scow?” 
demended one from the barge again. ‘* Let him 
speak.” 

**He is not well, and the cold has overcome him; 
he has not spoken in half aa hour.” 

“*We have losta man overboard,” cried Dunville, 
‘fand the scow is filling with water.” 

**Ahead with ye, then, and save the cannon,” or- 
dered the same stern voice from the approaching 
boat, which it was now known contained the general 
officers. ‘*We can’t stop for a single man. Push 
ahead,”’ 


“Captain Dunville,” said a voice no less authori- 
tative because more mild, ‘‘l depend upon your ex- 
ertions for bringing that artillery safely to land. It 
is necessary to our success. Can it be effected, sir?” 

** It shall be done, general,” replied the young 
man in the determined tone, which proclaimed a 
firm resolution. 

“Thank you,” replied the general, in a voice 
which showed that he appreciated the readiness with 
which the young captain undertook so arduous an 
achievement, and which went to the heart of Dunville, 
** Let us go on, gentlemen.” 

** Pull away, my hearties,” cried the officer who 
had immediate command of the barge, and the boat 
shot far ahead of the other. 

Yes,” muttered a half frozen private on board 
the galley of which Frederick had charge, ‘‘that’s 
all they care about us, poor devils.” 

“That’s a fact,” grumbled another, in reply. 

** Silence, there,” ordered Dunville, sternly; ** an- 
other discontented word, and the man who utters it 
dies! Pull away!” 

The order was obeyed, the galley moved slowly 
through the ice, and the scow containing the corpse 
of the son was dragged heavily over the watery grave 
of the father. 


The task which Dunville had undertaken proved 
to be even more difficult than he had imagined. He 
received no assistance whatever from the crew of the 
scow—officers and men were all nearly exhausted— 
the water was rising in the boat very fast—every 
man was wet to the skin—all were too much be- 
numbed with the cold even to attempt to bail out the 
water; and they were so crowded that this was al- 
most impracticable—the ice was continually acou- 
mulating and floating down the stream with resist- 
less force; the wind was high, and a storm of hail, 
rain, and snow combined, was drifting in their faces, 
and soon afterwards another poor fellow, who had 


}lately been ill with that scourge of the army, the 
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small pox, unable longer to resist, laid himselt 
quietly down in the bottom of the galley to die. 

Upon this, Timothy, who was again manfully row- 
ing away, pulled off his own coat and threw it over 
him, at the same time with his usual readiness, di- 
recting Edwin to belabour him witha rope’s end, as 
he said, **to keep the blood in circulation.” 

The youth did as requested, but it was in vain—in 
jess than a quarter of an hour he was no more. 

Most of the histories of the period record the fate 
of these martyrs of liberty with a passing remark 
similar to the following: *‘in this affair two or three 
privates were frozen to death.” : 

The storm now increased to a tempest, and again 
a cry arose from the scow of “light her—light her 
—throw the cannon overboard—over with the can- 
non.” 

Desperate diseases require desperate remedies, 
and again Dunville hailed the scow in thundering 
uccents—but so great was the confusion on board 
her, that they paid no attention to him until the 
short quick order to “stand by—to cut the scow 
adrift,” caught the ear of an artillerist, who immedi- 
ately communicated it to his companions—a buz of 
interest succeeded, and the then cries of ** don’t do 
that—Dunville—Captain Dunville, for God’s sake 
don’t desert us—don’t desert us”—saluted the ears 
of the young officer in command of the galley. 

‘‘Hearken to me,” he shouted—“if mortal man 
can save you, it shall be done—but, by every thing 
sacred L swear, I will cut the rope and leave you to 
your fate, if you throw over even so much as a single 
ball until I bid ye: pull away the galley—where are 
vou, Edwin?” 

‘‘Here,” shouted the resolute boy, flourishing his 
sabre above his head, ‘fat my post, and ready to let 
her drift.” 

“Enough,” returned the exhausted Dunville 
hoarsely, tor the continued and powerful exertion of 
his voice struggling for ascendancy over the fierce- 
ness of the tempest, and the cries of perishing men, 
had nearly overcome him, and he allowed himself to 
sink toa recumbent posture, though he still kept his 
eyes riveted upon the motions of the crew of the 
scow, among whom a dead silence now reigned.— 
‘The threat of the young captain had been made in a 
tone which showed a determination equal to the oc- 
casion; and after another cry or two of, ‘*don’t cut 
the rope, don’t cut,” they became silent as we have 
said, thus manifesting their conviction that the so- 
lemn oaths they had heard would not be broken! 

** Timothy,” said Dunville at length, you are not 
unacquainted with the qualities of such a boat as that 
scow—how long will she float, loaded as she is?” 

The sergeant occupied a moment in examining 
the scow, as well as the darkness and storm would 
Praca and then turning around he answered with 

iis usual decision, “half an hour.” 

‘*Will that be enough for our purpose?” 

Again Timothy turned himself round, and looked 
towards the Jersey shore for a moment ere he an- 
swered brietly as before, ‘‘yes.’’ 

Again Dunville arose to his feet and seized an 
oar himself, directing Timothy to take command ot 
the galley in his place, while he relieved an exhaust- 
ed private. 

In this manner they at length reached the shore, 
where a group of officers high in rank sat on their 
horses anxiously awaiting their arrival. In fact, 
another galley was already manned to go to their as- 
sistance, when they arrived a little before tive o’clock 
in the morning. 

The line of march for Trenton was immediately 
taken up; the troops were divided into two bodies, 
one division proceeding along the course of the river, 
while the other, which the commander-in-chief him- 
self led, marched by what was called the ‘‘uper 
road.” 

The rain, which now fellin larger quantities than 
the snow or hail, froze the instant it touched the 
ground, rendering the roads extremely slippery.— 
Sull these uneonquerable patriots moved on in a firm 
aud steady tread tora distance of nine miles. 

When they were near Trenton, an aid of the com- 
mander of the division, which had marched along 
the banks of the river, rode up to Washington at full 
speed. Anxious to hear from them, the messenger 
was commanded to speak at once. 

**The general bids me inform your excellency, 
that our men are unfit to proceed; their arms are ren- 
dered nearly useless by the rain.” The aid saw a 
cloud gathering upon the brow of Washington, and 
he hesitated. 

**Proceed sir,” ordered a stern looking officer who 
rode next to the commander-in-chief, casting, how- 
ever, a hasty glance at the countenance of the latter 
before he spoke. 

**And that if an attack ensues,”. went on the aid- 
ce-camp, delivering the remainder of his informa- 
tion with a down cast eye, for he saw it was unpala- 
table, ** we can depend upon nothing but the bayo- 
net.” 

“* Umph,” muttered the officer who had spoken 
before. 

** That ’ere’s Green,” whispered Timothy to Dun- 
ville, both of whom were within hearing at the time, 
‘when aquaker grumbles, he’s generally mad about 
something,” 

**Go back, sir, immediately,” cried the command- 
er-in-chief, addressing the aid, with a much higher 
expression of excitement than he often exhibited, 
**go back, sir, and tell general Sallivan to go on.’”* 

The order was instantly obeyed by the aid. A 
new spirit was infused into the men by the exer- 
tions of the officers, and precisely at eight o’clock, 


the out-post on the “‘upper” or Pennington road, was 
driven in by the troops under Washington. An in- 
terval of three minutes only elapsed, ere the rattling 
fire of the other division burst upon their ears. 

*¢ John Sullivan has found some dry powder” said 
the stern-looking general, who had before expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the intelligence of the messen- 
ger of the former. 

A shout from the troops now responded to the 
firing of their friends, and a rash was made for the 
town; the guard which had been first attacked, kept 
up a scattering fire from behind the fences and | 
houses as they retreated, but it was unavailing. In 

a very short time, the defenders of the place were 

prisoners to the Americans. The first great retriev- 

ing blow was struck, and liberty recovered from 

her trance! 


means in his power, when the communication reach- 
ed him that the enemy had surrendered. He reign- 
ed up his charger, let the bridle fall upon his neck, 


Washington was animating his men by every | and as free. 


Squire! My name’s Peter Elliot—your man, or any | 
body’s man, at whatever they like!” 

Peter’s soul was free, bounding and buoyant, as 
the wind that carolled in a zephyr, or shouted ina 
hurricane upon his native hills, and his body was 
thirteen stone of healthy, substantial flesh, steeped 
in the spirits of life. He had been long married, 
but marriage had wrought no change upon hiui.— 
They who suppose that wedlock transforms the lark 
into an owl, offer an insult to the lovely beings who, 
brightening the darkest hours with the smiles of ai- 
fection, teach us that that only is unbecoming in the 
husband which is disgraceful in the man. Nearly 
twenty years had passed over them, bat Janet was 
still as kind, and in his eyes as beautiful, as when, 
bestowing on him her hand, she blushed her vows 


been an unwilling prisoner in the brightest eyes in 
the room; and the monosyllable ‘*No,” thattrembled 
from her lips, was audible to the ear of the enquire 
er. In vain Mrs. Elliot despatched one of her chil. 
dren after another, in quest of the father and bro- 
ther; they came and went, but brought no tidings 
more cheering than the moaning of the hollow wind, 
Minutes rolled into hours, yet neither came. She 
perceived the prouder of her guests preparing to 
withdraw, and observing that, **Yhomas’ absence 
was so singular and uuaccountable, and so unlike 
either him or his father, she didnaken what apolo- 
gy to make to her friends for such treatment; but it 
was needless waiting, and begged they would use no 
ceremony, but just begin.” 

No second invitation was necessary; good humor 


at the altar; and he was still as happy, as generous, 
Nine fair children sat around their do- 
mestic hearth, and one, the youngling of the flock, 
smiled upon its mother’s knee. Peter had never 
known sorrow; he was blest in his wife,. in his chil- 


and for the space of a minute, his hands and eyes 
were raised towards heaven, before he ordered the 
army to stand by their arms, It was a powerful ex- 
press‘on of his deep conviction, whence the victory 
had come!* 

*These anecdotes are both scrictly true. 
first, the identical words of Washington are used. 


You have all heard of the Cheviot mountains. 


In the} 


_ vast sable cload, like a universal pall, Overspread the 
THE VACANT CHAIR—ny vs. m. witson, Esq. heavens. For weeks the ground had been covered 
if with clear, dazzling snow; and as, throughout the 
ad the rain continued its unwearied and moroto- 
| nous drizzle, the earth assumed a character and ap- 


dren, in his flocks. He had become richer than his 
| fathers. He was beloved by his neighbors, the tillers 
ofthis ground, and his herdsmen; yet, no man en- 
' vied his prosperity. But a blight passed over the 
harvest of his joys, and gall was rained into the cup 
of his felicity. 

It wasa Christmas day, and a more melancholy- 
looking sun never rose on a 25th of December. One 


appeared to be restored; and sirloins, pies, pastries 
and moortowl, began to disappear like the lost son, 
For a moment Mrs. Elliot apparently partook in the 
restoration of cheerfulness; but a low sigh at her el- 
| bow again drove the colour from her rosy cheeks, 
_Her eye wandered to the farther end of the table, 
and rested on the unoccupied seat of her husband, 
and the vaéant chair of her first-born, Her heart 
fell heavily within her; all the mother gushed into 
her bosom; and, rising from the table, “What in the 
world can be the meaning o’ this!” said she, as she 
hurried with a troubled countenance towards the 
door. Her husband met her on the threshold, 

**Where have you been, Peter?” said she, eagerly; 
‘have ye seen naething o’ him?” 

“Naething! naething!” replied he; ‘is he no cast 
up yet?” and, with a melancholy glance, his eyes 
sought an answer in the deserted chair. 


chain of hills, which a poet might term the homan_ 
= | Like a mastiff that has lost its owner, the wind bowl- 
and still dividing the northern portion of Great Bri- | 4 dolefully down the glens, and was re-echoed 
tain from the southern, With their proud summits | from the caves of the mountains, as the lamentations 
piercing the clouds, and their dark rocky declivities | of invisible spirits. frowning, snow- 
frowning upon the plains below, they appear symbol. | Prectpices “ore b 
ical of the wild and untameable spirits of the Bor-| apon avalsncne, tho larger Surying theless, 
derers who once inhabited their sides. We say _ crowded downward in their tremendous journey to 


the plain. simple mountain rills had assumed 
ag gag | the majesty of rivers, the broader streams were swol- 
ys / 5 : © Jen into wide torrents, and, gushing forth as cata- 


looking farm-house, substantial as a modern fortress, blithety) “ys 
still inhabited by Peter Elliot, the proprietor of | 
some five hundred surrounding acres. ‘The bound. | “TOM FOO! — 

aries of Peter’s farm indeed were defined neither by| _ Peter Elliot kept Christmas, not so much because 
fields, hedges, nor stone walls. A wooden stake | }t was Christmas, as in honor of its being the birth- 
here, and a stone there at considerable distances trom | day of Thomas, his first-born, who that day entered 
each other, were the general landmarks; but neither | his nineteenth year. With a tather’s love his heart 
Peter ner his neighbors considered a few acres | yearned for all his children, but Thomas was the 
worth quarrelling about; and their sheep frequently | pride of his eyes. Cards of apology had not then 


pearance melancholy and troubled as the heavens.— 


His lips 
quivered, his tongue faltered, 

‘‘Gude forgie me!” said he; ‘fand such a day for 
even an enemy tobe outin! I’ve been up and down 
every way that I could think on, but not a living 
creature has seen or heard tell of him. Ye’ll excuse 
me, neighbours,” he added, leaving the house; * 
must away again, for | canna rest.” 

“| ken by myself, friends,” said Adam Bell, a 
decent looking Northumbrian, *‘thata father’s heart 
is as sensitive as the apple o’ his ee; and L think we 
would show a want o’ natural sympathy and respect 
for our worthy neighbour, if we didna every one get 
his foot into the stirrup without loss o’ time, and as- 
sist him in his seareh. Lor, in my rough, country 
way 0’ thinking, it must be something out of the 
common that could tempt ‘Thomas to be amissing, 
Indeed, I nedna say tempt, tor there could be no in- 
clination in the way. And our hills,” he concluded 
in a lower tone, *‘are not ow’r chancy in other re- 
spects besides the breaking up 0’ the storm.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs, Elliot, wringing her hands, “I 
have had the coming o’ this about me for days and 
days. My head was growing dizzy with happiness, 


visited each other’s pastures in a friendly way, har- found their way among our Border hills; and, as all 
moniously sharing a family dinner in the same spirit) knew that, although Peter admitted ne spirits with- 
as their masters made themselves free at each other’s | 1" his threshold, nor a drunkard at his table, he was, 
tables. | nevertheless, no niggaad in his hospitality, his in- 

Peter was placed in very unpleasant circumstances, | vitations were accepted without ceremony. The | 
owing to the situation of Marchlaw house, which , S¥ests were assembled; and, the kitchen being the | 
unfortunately was built immediately across the “ideal | Only apartmentin the building large enough to cone | 
line” dividing the two kingdoms; and his misfor-| tain them, the cloth was spread upon a long oaken 
tune was, that being born within it, he knew not) table, stretching from England into Scotland, On 
whether he was an Englishman or a Scotehman, He | the English end of the board were placed a ponders 


could trace his ancestral line no farther back than 
his great-grandfather, who, it appeared from the fam- 
ily Bible, had, together with his grandfather and ta- | 
ther, claimed Marchlaw ashis birthplace. They, | 
however, were not involved in the same perplexity | 
as their descendant. ‘The parlor was distinctly ac- 

| 


knowledged to bein Scotland, and two thirds of the 
kitchen were as certainly allowed to be in England; 
his three ancestors were born in the room over the 
parlor, and therefore were Scotchmen beyond ques- 
tion; but Peter, unluckily, being brought into the | 
world before the death of his grandfather, his pa- | 
rents occupied a room immediately over the debate- 
able boundary line which crossed the kitchen, ‘The 
room, though scarcely eightfeet square, was evident- 
ly situated between the two countries; but no one 
being able to ascertain what portion belonged to 
each, Peter, after many arguments and altercations 
upou the subject, was driven to the disagreeable al- 
ternative of confessing he knew not what countryman 
he was, What rendered the confession the more 
painful was, it was Peter’s highest ambition to be 
thought a Scotchman; all his arable land lay on the 
Scotch side; his mother was collaterally related to 
the Stuarts; and few families were more ancient or 
respectable than the Elliots. Peter’s speech, in- 
deed, betrayed him to be a walking partition between | 
the two kingdoms, a living representation of the 
Union; for in one word he pronounced the letter r | 
with the broad, masculine sound of the North Bri- 
ton, and in the next with the liquid durr of the 
Northumbrians, 

Peter, or if you prefer it, Peter Elliot, Esquire, of 
Marchlaw, in the counties cf Northumberland and 
Roxburgh, was for many years the best runner, 
leaper and wrestler, between Wooler and Jelburgh. 
Whirled from bis hand, the ponderous bullet whizz- 
ed through theair like a pigeon on the wing; and 
the best putter on the Borders quailed from compe- 
tition. As a feather in his grasp, he seized the 
unwieldy hammer, swept it round and round his 
head, accompanying with agile limb its evolutions, 
swiltly as swallows play around a circle, and hurl- 
ed it from his hands like a shot from a rifle, till 
antagonists shrank back, and the spectators burst 
into ashout, ‘*Well done, Squire! the Squire for- 
ever!” once exclaimed a servile observer of titles. 
** Squire, wha are ye squiring at?” returned Peter. 


**Confound ye! where was ye when I was christened 


ous plum-pudding, studded with temptajion, and a_ 
smoking sirloin; on Scotland, a savoury and well- | 
seasoned haggis, with a sheep’s head and trotters; | 
while the intermediate space was filled with the | 
good things of this life common to both kingdoms | 
and to the seasons, 

The guests trom the north and from the south | 
were arranged promiscuously. Every seat was fill-, 
ed—save one. ‘The chair by Peter’s right hand | 
remained unoceupied. He had raised his hand be- | 
fore his eyes, and besought a blessing on what was 
placed before them, and was preparing to carve for 
his visiters, when his eyes fell upon the vacant 
chair. The knife dropped upon the table. Anx- 
iety flashed across his countenance, like au arrow 
from an unseen hand. 

‘‘Junet, where is Thomas?” he enquired; ‘‘have | 
none o’ye seen him?” and without waiting an an- 
swer he continued, ‘*How is it possible he can be 
absent ata time like this?) Andon such a day, too? 
Excuse me a minute, friends, till I just step out and 
seeif lean find him. Since ever L képt this day, 
as many 0’ ye ken, he has always been at my right 
hand in that very chair, and L canna think 0’ begin- 
ing our dinner while L see it is empty.” 

“If the filling of the chair be all,” said a pert 
young sheep-tarmer, named Johnson, ‘*I will step 
into it till Master Thomas arrives.” 

“Yeare not a father, young man, ” said Peter, and 
walked out of the room. 


Minute succeeded minute, but Peter returned 
not. ‘The guests became angry, peevish and gloomy, 
while an excellent dinner continued spoiling before 
them. Mrs. Elliot, whose good-nature was the 
most prominent feature in her character, strove by 
every possible effort to beguile the unpleasant im- 
pressions she perceived gethering upon their cour- 
tenances, 

**Peter is just as bad as him,” she remarked, ‘to 
have gone to seek him when he kenned the dinner 
wonldna keep. And I am sure Thomas kenned it 
would be ready at one o’clock to a minute, It is 
‘sae unthinking and unfriendly like to keep folk wait- 
ing.” And, endeavouring to smile upon a beauti- 
ful black-haired girl of seventeen, who sat by her 
elbow, she continued, in an anxious whisper‘ *‘Did 
ye see naething o’ him, Elizabeth, hinny?” 

The maid blushed deeply; the question evidently 
gave freedom toa tear, which had for some time 


but thoughts came stealing upon me like ghosts, and 
I felta lonely soughing about my heart, without be- 
ing able to tell the cause—but the cause is come at 
last! And my dear Thomas—the very pride and 
staff 0’ my lite—is lost to me forever!” 

‘I ken, Mrs. Elliot,” replied the Northumbrian, 


| fit is an easy matter to say compose yourself, for 


them that dinna ken what it is to feel. But, at the 
same time, in our plain country way 0’ thinking, we 
are always ready to believe the worst. I’ve often 
heard my faither say, and I’ve as often remarked it 
myself, that, before any thing happens to a body, 
there is a something comes ow’r them, like a cloud 
before the face o’ the sun; a sort 0’ dumb whispering 
about the breast from the other world, And though 
I trust there is nothing o’ the kind in your case, yet, 
as ye observe, when | find myself growing dizzy, as 
it were, with happiness, it makes good a saying 0’ 
my mother’s, poor body !—*Bairns, bairns,’ she used 
to say, ‘there is ow’r muckle singing in your heads 
to-uight; we will have a shower before bed-time;’ 
and | never in my born days saw it to fail.” 

At another period, Mr. Bell’s disSertation on pre- 
sentments would have been found a fitting text on 
which to hang all the dreams, wraths, warnings, and 
marvellous circumstances, that have been handed 
down to the company trom the days of their great- 
grandfathers; but, in the present instance, they were 
too much occupied in consultation regarding the dif- 
ferent routes to be taken in their search, 


Twelve horsemen and some half-dozen pedestrians 
were seen hurrying in divers directions from Margl- 
law, as the first faint lights ofa melancholy day were 
yielding to the heavy darkness which appeared press- 
ing in solid masses down the sides of the mountains. 
The wives and daughters of the party were alone left 
with the disconsolate mother,who alternately pressed 
her weeping children to her heart, and told them to 
weep not, tor their brother would soon return; while 
the tears stole down her own cheeks, and the infant 
in herarms wept because its mother wept. Her 
triends strove with each other to inspire hope, aud 
poured upon her ear their mingled and loquacious 
consolation. But oneremained silent. ‘The daugh- 
ter of Adam Bell, who sat by Mrs. Elliot’s elbow at 
table, had shrunk into an obscure corner of the room 
Before her face she held a handkerchief wet with 
tears. Her bosom throbbed convulsively; and, 4s 
occasionally her broken sighs burst from their pri- 
son-house, a significant whisper passed among the 
younger part of the company. 

Mrs. Elliot approached her, and, taking her hand 


tenderly within both of hers, ‘* Oh, hinny! hinny!” 
said she, “*your sighs go through my heart like a 
knife! And what can I do to comfort ye? Come, 
Elizabeth, my bonny love, let us hope for the best. 
Ye see before you a sorrowing mother, that fondly 


hoped to have seen you and—l canna say it!—aad am 
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ill qualified to give 
like afurnance! But 
the blessed portion; 
chasteneth,” and inwardly pray 
‘His will be done!’ ” 

Time stole on towards midnight, and one by one 
of the unsuccessful party returned. As foot after 
foot approached, every breath was held to listen. — 
«No, no, no!” cried the mother again and again, with 
increasing anguish. “It is not the foot o° my own 
bairn”—while her keen gaze still remained riveted 
upon the door, and was not withdrawn nor the hope 
despair relinquished tll the individual entered, with 
a silent and ominous shake of his head, betokened 
his fruitless efforts. ‘The clock had struck twelve; 
all were returned save the father. ‘he wind howl- 
ed more wildly; the rain poured upon the windows 
in ceaseless torrents; and the roaring of the moun- 
tain rivers gave a character of deeper ghostliness to 
their sepulchral silence. For they sat, each rapt in 
forebodings, listening to the storm; and no sounds 
were heard, save the groans of the mother, the 
weeping of her children, and the bitter and broken 
sobs of the bereaved maiden, who leaned her head 
upon her father’s bosom, refusing to be comforted. 

Atlength the barking of the farm-dog announeed 
footsteps at a distance. Every ear was raised to list- 
en, every eye turned to the door; but before the tread 
was yet audible to the listeners, “ Oh, it is only Pe- 
ter’s foot!” said the miserable mother, and weeping, 
arose to meet him. 

«Janet! Janet!”? he exclaimed, as he entered, and 
threw his arms around her neck, ‘*what is this come 
upon us at last?” 

He cast an inquisitive glance around his dwelling, 
and a convulsive shiver passed over his manly frame, 
as his eye again fell on the vacant chair, which no 
one had ventured to occupy. Hour succeeded hour, 
but the company separated not; and low, sorrowful 
whispers mingled with the lamentations of the pa- 
rents. 

“Neighbors,” said Adam Bell, ‘the morn isa 
new day, and we will wait to see what it will bring 
forth, but, in the mean time, let us read a portion 
o’ the Divine word, and kneel together in prayer, 
that whether or not the day-dawn cause light to shine 
upon this singular bereavement, the sun of Right- 
eousness may arise with healing on his wings, upon 
the hearts o’ this afflicted family and upon the hearts 
o’ all present.” 

Amen!” responded Peter, wringing his hands; 
and his friend, taking down the ‘‘Ha’ Bible,” read 
the chapter wherein itis written—‘“‘It is better to 
be in the house of mourning than in the house of 
feasting;” and again—*‘It is well for me that Ll have 
been afflicted, for before 1 was afilietad 1 went astray.” 

The morning came, but brought no tidings of the 
lost son. After a solemn farewell, all the visitants, 
save Adam Bell and his daughter, returned every 
one to their own house; and the disconsolate father, 
with his servants, again renewed their search among 
the hills and surrounding villages. 

Days, weeks, months, and years, rolled on. Time 
had subdued the anguish of the parents into a holy 
calm; but their lost first-born was not forgotten, al- 
though no trace of his fate had been discovered. 
The general belief was, that he had perished in the 
breaking up of the snow; and the few in whose re- 
membrance he still lived merely spoke of his death 
as a “very extraordinary circumstance,” remarking 

that “the was a wild, venturesome sort 0’ lad.” 

Christrnas had sueceeded Christmas, and Peter 
Elliot still kept it in commemoration of the birth 

day of him who was not. For the first few years 
after the loss oftheir son, sadness and silence cha- 
racterized the party who sat down to dinner at 
Marchlaw, and still at Peter’s right hand was placed 
the vacant chair. But as the younger branches of 
the family advanced in years the remembrance of 
their brother became less poignant. Christmas was 
with all around them a day of rejoicing, and they 
began to make merry with their friends; while their 
a partook in their enjoyment with a smile, 
ialf of approval, and half of sorrow. 

Twelve years had passed away; Christmas had 
again come; it was the counterpart of its fatal prede- 
cessor. ‘The hills had not yet cast off their summer 
verdure; the sun, although shorn of its heat, had lost 
none ofits brightness or glory, and looked dowa upon 
the earth as though participating in its gladness; and 
the clear, blue sky was tranquil as the sea sleeping 
beneath the moon. Many visiters had again asseni- 
hled at Marchlaw. The sons of Mr. Elliot and the 
young men of the party were assembled upon a level 
green near the house, amusing themselves with 
throwing the hammerand other Border games, while 
himself and the elder guests stood by as spectators, 
recounting the deeds of their youth. Johnson, the 
Ssheep-farmer, whom we have already mentioned, 
now a brawny and gigantic fellow of two and thirty, 
bore away in every game the palm from all compe- 
titors. More then once, as Peter beheld his sons 
defeated, he felt the spirit of youth glowing in his 
veins; and ** Oh!” muttered he, in bitterness, ** had 
my ‘‘homas been spared to me, he would have 
thrown his beart’s blood after the hammer, before he 
vould have been beat by ever a Johnson in the coun- 
try? 

While he thus soliloquized, and with difficulty re- 
strained an impulse to compete with the victor him- 
self, a dark, foreign-looking, strong-built seaman 
unceremoniously approached, and, with his arms 
folded, east a look of contempt upon the boasting 
conqueror, Every eye was turned with a scrutiniz- 
ing glance upon the stranger. In height he could 


comfort, when my own heart is 
O! let us try and remember 
‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
for strength to say, 


not extend five feet nine, but his whole frame was 
the model of muscular strength; his features were 
open and manly, but deeply sunburnt and weather- 
beaten; his long, glossy, black hair, curled into 
ringlets, by the breeze and the billow, fell thickly 
over his temple and forehead; and whiskers of simi- 
lar hue, more conspicuous for size than elegance, 
gave a character of fierceness to a countenance other- 
wise possessing a striking impress of manly beauty. 
Without asking permission, he steppad forward, 
lifted the hammer, and, swinging it around his head, 
hurled it upwards of five yards beyond Johnson’s 
most snecessful throw. ‘* Well done!” shouted the 
astonished spectators. The heart of Peter Elliot 
warmed within him, and he was hurrying forward to 
grasp the stranger by the hand, when the words 
groaned in his throat, *¢It was just such a throw as 
my Thomas would have made!—my own!—lost 
Thomas!” ‘The tear burst into his eyes, and with- 
out speaking, he turned back, aud hurried towards 
the house to conceal his emotion. 

Successively at every game the stranger had de- 
feated all who ventured to oppose him; when a mes- 
senger announced that dinner waited their arrival.— 
Some of the guests were already seated, others enter- 
ing; and, as heretofore, placed beside Mrs. Elliot 
was Elizabeth Bell, still in the noontide of her beau- 
ty; but sorrow had passed over her features like a 
veil before the countenance of an angel. Johnson, 
crest-fallen and out of humour at the defeat, seated 
himself by her side. In early life, he had regard- 
ed Thomas Elliot as a rival for her affections; and 
stimulated by the knowledge that Adam Bell would 
be able to bestow several thousands upon his daugh- 
ter for a dowry, he yet prosecuted his attentions with 
unabated assiduity, in despite of the daughter’s aver- 
sion and the coldness of her father. Peter had taken 
his place at the table; and still by his side, unoccu- 
pied and sacred, appeared the vacant chair, the chair 
of his first-born, where none had sat since his mys- 
terious death or disappearance. 

‘* Bairns,” said he, **did none o’ ye ask the sailor 
to come up and take a bit o? dinner with us?” 

** We were afraid it might lead to a quarrel with 
Mr. Johnson,” whispered one of the sons. 

** He is come withoutasking,” replied the strang- 
er, entering; ‘‘ and the wimd shall blow from a new 
point if I destroy the mirth or happiness of the com- 
pany.” 

** Ye are a stranger, young mar,” said Peter, ‘‘or 
ye would ken this is no meeting o’ mirth makers. 
Bat, I assure ye, ye are welcome, heartily welcome, 
Haste ye lasses,” he added to the servants; ‘* some 
o’ ye get a chair for the gentleman.” 

*¢ Gentleman indeed!” muttered Johnson between 
histeeth, 

“Never mind about a chair, my hearties,” said the 
seaman: **this will do!” and before Peter could 
speak to withhold him, he had thrown himself care- 
lessly into the hallowed, the venerated, the twelve- 
years-unoccupied chair! ‘The spirit of sacrilege ut- 
tering blasphemes from a palpit could not have smit- 
ten a congregation of pious worshippers with deeper 
horror and consternation than did this filling the va- 
cant chair the inhabitants of Marchlaw. 

‘*Excuse me, sir! excuse me, sir!” said Peter, the 
words trembling upon his tongue, ** but ye canuot— 
| ye cannot sit there!” 


**Q man! man!” cried Mrs. Elliot, ‘* get out 0’ say no. 


that! get out o’ that!—take my chair'—take any 
chair in the house !—but dinna sitthere! It has never 


I canna endure!” 

‘Sir! sir!” contiuued the father, ‘tye have done 
it through ignorance, and we excuse ye. But that 
was my ‘Thomas’ seat! ‘lwelve years this very day 
| —his birthday—he perished, Heaven kens how!— 
| He went out from our sight, like the cloud that 
| passes over thé hills—never—never to return.— 
And, oh, sir, spare a father’s feelings, for to see it 
filled wrings the blood from my heart!” 

‘Give me your hand, my worthy soul!” exclaim- 
ed the seaman; ‘‘l revere, nay, hang it, ] would die 
for your feelings! But ‘fom Elliot was my friend, 
and | cast anchor in this chair by special commission. 
iknow that a sudden broadside of joy is a bad thing; 
but, as | don’t know how to preach a sermon be- 
fore telling you, all I have to say is—that’lom an’t 
dead.” 

**Not dead!” said Peter, grasping the hand of the 
stranger and speaking with an eagerness that almost 
choked his utterance; ‘Oh, sir! sir! tell me, how? 
—how?—Did ye say liviag’—Is my ain Thomas 
living?” 

“Not dead, do ye say?” cried Mrs, Elliott hur- 
rying towards him,and grasping his other hand; 
‘‘notdead! And shall [I see my bairn again! Oh! 
may the blessing o’ Heaven, and the blessing 0’ a 
broken-hearted mother, be upon the bearer o’ the 
gracious tidings;—But tell me—tell me how it is 
possible! As ye would expect happiness here, or 
hereafter, dinna, dinna, deceive me!” 

*‘Deceive you!” returned the stranger, grasping 
with impassioned earnestness their hands in his, 
*‘Never! never! and all L can say is—Tom Elliot is 
alive and hearty.” 

‘‘No, no!”? said Elizabeth, rising from her seat, 
‘the does not deceive us; there is thatin his counte- 
nance which bespeaks a falsehood impossible:” and 
she also endeavoured to-move towards him, when 
Johnson threw his arm around her to withhold ber. 

‘‘Hands off, you land-lubber!” exclaimed the 
seaman, springing towards them, ‘‘or, shiver me! 
Vil show day-light through your timbers in the turn- 


ing of a hand-3pike!” and, clasping the lovely girl in 
hisarms, “Betty! Betty, my love!” he cried, **don’t 
you know your own'‘lom? Father! mother! don’t 
you know me? Have you really forgot your own 
son? If twelve years have made some change in his 
face, his heart is sound as ever.” 

His father, his mother, and his brothers, clung 
around him, weeping, smiling, and mingling a hun- 
dred questions together. He threw his arms around 
the neck of each, aud in answer to their enquiries, 
replied, **Well! well! there is time enough to an- 
swer quesiions, but not to-day, not to-day.” 

*“‘No, my bairn! my bairn!” said his mother, 
*‘we’ll ask no questions—nobody shall ask ye any! 
—But how—how were ye torn away from us, iy 
love? And, ol hinney! where—where have ye 
been?” 

** It is a long story, mother,” said he, *‘and would 
take a week to tell it. But, however, to make a 
long story short, you remember, when the smug- 
glers were pursued and wished to conceal their 
brandy in our house, my father prevented them; 
they left, muttering revenge, and they have been re- 
venged. ‘his day twelve years, L went out with the 
intention of meeting Elizabeth and her father, when 
I came upon a party of the gang concealed in the 
King’s Cave. Ina moment half a dozen pistols were 
held to my breast, and tying my hands to my sides, 
they dragged me into the cavern. Here IL had not 
been long their prisoner, when the snow rolling 
down the mountains, almost totally blocked up its 
mouth. On the second night they cut through the 
snow, and, hurrying me along with them, 1 was 
bound to a horse between two, and before daylight 
found myself stowed, like a piece of old junk, in the 
holii of a smuggling lugger, Within a week I was 
shipped on board a Dutch man-of-war; and for six 
years was kept dogging about on different stations, 
ull our old yawniug hulk received orders to join the 
fleet which was to fight the gallant Duncan at Cam- 
perdown. ‘To think of fighting against my own 
countrymen, my own flesh and blood was, worse than 
to be cut to pieces by a cat-o’-nine-tails; and, under 
cover of the smoke of the first broadside, L sprang 
upon the gunwale, plunged into the sea, and swam 
for the English fleet. Never, never shali I forget 
the moment that my feet first trod upon the deck of 
a British frigate! My nerves felt firm as her oak, and 
my heart free as the penant that waved defiance from 
her mast head. I was as active as any one during 
the battle; and, when it was over, and I found 
myself again among my own countrymen, and all 
speaking my own language, | fancied—nay, hang it! 
1 almost believed [ should meet my father, my mo- 
ther, or my dear Bess, on board of the British tri- 
gate. I expected to see you all again in a fewweeks 
ut farthest—but, instead of returning to oid England, 
before | was aware, | found it was helm about with us. 

As to writing, L never had an opportunity but 
once. We were anchored before a French fort; a 
packet was lying alongside ready to sail; 1 had half 
a side written, and was scratching my head to think 
how I should come over writing about you, Bess, 
my love, when, as bad luck would have it, our lieu- 
tenant comes to me, and says he, * Elliot,’ says he, 
‘i know you like a litle sinart service; come, my 
lad, take the head oar, while we board some of those 
French bum-boats under the batteries.”’ 1 conldn’t 
We pulled ashore, made a bonfire of one 
of their eratt, and were setting fire toa second, when 
a deadly shower of small shot from the garrison scut- 


been sat in by mortal being since the death o? my | tled our boat, killed our commanding officer with 
dear bairn!—and to see it filled by another isa thing | half the crew, and the few who were lett of us were 


mace prisoners. It is no use bothering you by tell- 
ing how we escaped from™the French prison. We 
did escape; and Lom will once more fill his vacant 
chair.” 

Should any of our readers wish farther acquaint- 
ance with our friends, all we can say is, the new year 
was still young when Adam Bell bestowed his daugh- 
ter’s hand upon the heir of Marchlaw, aud Peter be- 
held the once vacant chair again occupied, and a 
namesake of the third generation prattlivg on his 
knee. 


From the Saturday Morning Visiter. 

THE MERMAID.—a parueric FISH STORY. 

Hiram Coffin was an intrepid fisherman of Nan- 
tucket; a good looking fellow, and withala man of 
some talent in the way of his profession. He had, 
by industry, amassed enough of the ** world’s gear” 
to build himself a house, and rig out a neat little 
smack—which had lain ‘‘ high and dry” long after 
the death of his tather. Hiram tookit into his head 
that Jenny Gill, daughter of a veteran son of the line, 
(not Jack Ketch) would make one of the best help 
mates that could be found upon the whole island, and 
he therefore determined to venture within soundings, 
and threw out his bait. 

One evening—and it was a beautiful evening—the 
pensive moon looked fondly on the bosom of the 
calm waters, ** the mirror of her loveliness”—still- 
ness reigned—not even the gentle ripples that roll- 
ed up the beach, murmured loud enough to be heard 
a furlong off. Occasionally a distant splash was 
heard, which might have been a dolphin or a por- 
poise—perhaps a sea serpent, leaping from the briny 
deep—my authorities are silent on this important 
head, and. much it is to be regretted. I said that it 
was a beautiful evening;—Jenny walked pensively 
along the vellow shore, in search of clams for the 
morrow’s breakfast; her thoughts were like the sea 
—calm and placid—and she often wished herself a 
water-nymph that she might traverse the pathless 
deep, and sport in the coral caves beneath its bosom, 


Of a sudden she heard a mournful noise, like a sigh, 
and looking down she perceived a stream of water 
issuing from a hole in the sand. Experience had 
taught her that the hole, the sigh, the gush, were in- 
fallible indications of the presence of a clam; so she 
began to dig for the hidden treasure.—Long did she 
toil, and the longer she toiled, the more clam-orous 
became the inhabitant of the beach, at one moment 
she had it between her taper fingers, and then again 
it would slip away with a monrnful groan. Chance 
brought Hiram to the spot, and, with a fisherman’s 
gallautry, he stooped down and drew the shell-fish 
from its home. Jenny thanked him witha blush, Hi- 
ram sighed; and the clam sighed. ‘This was the 
workless eloquence of love; sigh brought on sigh— 
utterance came—word brouglit on word—and (happy 
Hiram!) confusion brought on confusion. 

Happy in the society of each other, Hiram and his 
beloved Jenny wandered along the sea beach—they 
made chaplets of the sea-weeds, they cracked ‘pop- 
pers,’ they chased each other with the ‘devil’s apron,’ 
they threw stones, and they dug clams. Pleasant is 
the love that meets returns. They had not wandered 
more than half a mile, when they observed some- 
thing in the sea, bobbing up and down, as if it were 
dancing to Handel’s ‘*Water Music.” ‘The sur- 
prised islanders glanced at each other, as if they 
would have said, ‘shall we ran?”—but they moved 
not, and the object in the water gradually approach- 
ed. As it neared, the moon shone bright upon it— 
it appeared to be a beautiful female, with long flow- 
ing hair, and arms and shoulders as white as drifting 
snow. One lovely hand remained gracefully fixed 
upon her breast, while the other ever and anon dipt 
into the liquid element. 

Hiram looked with all his eyes—what a heavenly 
being, thought he—how fit for a fisherman’s wife! — 
Jenny saw the fire of admiration dart from her lover’s 
eye—she saw it fixed in rapture upon the beautiful 
sea-goddess, and her heart sunk within her. Jeal- 
ousy, that green-eyed monster, crept into her bo- 
som, and she turned away and wept. Hiram chid 
her not, for his soul was wrapt away in the water- 
spirit, who, by this time, had reached a rock about 
ten yards from low-water mark, and with a graceful 
bound, she threw herself from the deep, and rested 
on one of its shelves. Not a sound had broken upon 
the silence for some time, until.a sigh from Jenny 
awakened the dormant clams, and from the basket 
issued a chorus of sighs. Hiram started from his 
stupor; he thought he heard the plaintive voice of 
the mermaid,* and his heart was filled with love. 
He went to the edge of the sea, called on the water 
lady, but she answered not, still preserving the same 
attitude in which she had first appeared? The force 
of love has often been illustrated, but never so finely, 
since the days of ilero and Leander, as in a picture 
Ihave seen of Hiram plunging into the waveless 
deep, to the rescue of the mysterious sea beauty. — 
Yes, it was an act of chivalry and deserves to be re- 
corded; he went into the salt water, swam bravely, 
while the diseonsolate Jenny remained on shore, 
wringing her hands in the agony of despair. Nothing 
daunted, the heroic Hiram skimmed lightly over the 
surface of the deep, until he arrived at the rock. 
There sat the water-nymph in nature’s loveliness; 
he seized her round her waist, and bore her tri- 
umpantly to the beach! Jenny shed an ocean of 
tears, and exclaimed—Ah, Hirem, your vows were 
all false;—you have fallen in love with an evil one, 
and poor Jenny Gill is forgotten.” ‘*Never fear,” 
said the honest fisherman. ‘‘l have only been out to 
save the ficure head of the brig ‘Mermaid,’ which 
was lost some time ago off this island! Why— 
Jenny, odds sniggers!—look, its nothing but wood!” 

Jenny and Hiram were united in the holy band of 
wedlock on the week following—and the wooden 
sea-nymph, to this day, graces a corner of the hat. 
THE WANDERER. 

*It is positively asserted by all who know any 
thing about the matter, that Mermaids have the 
power of charming men by the soft melody of their 
voices. 


Twelve steamboats on Lake Erie are either in 
motion, or preparing to commence running—a new 
one building at Black Rock, not yet named, and 
schooners and sloops in abundance, in fine condition. 
How chcering must it prove to the friends of that ine 
dustry, which constitutes the life and spring of the 
republic, to take up any one of the papers from the 
various parts of the Union, and see nothing but ac- 
counts of a healthful and vigorous pursuit of the 
various callings of life—proving incontestibly that 
we have nothing to do but to rally around our inst 
tutions as a band of brothers, giving to all a just and 
equitable encouragement, to realize the inestimable 
benefits, for which our patriotic ancestors, reared 
up this western world, the proudest monument of 
human wisdom, in the equitable principles of a mild 
paternal government.—/WV Y. Adv. 


AsyLuM For THE Bruinp.—We understand that 
the subscription for this institution amounted yester- 
day to the sum of $20000, This sum is exclusive of 
the collections realized at the fairs in Salem and in 
this city; adding those to the amount of private sub- 
scriptions, the whole amount will be very near 
$35 000, leaving $15 000 to be provided for within 
the present month, according to the condition of Mr. 
Perkins’ donation. Let not our fellow citizens draw 
their purse strings, thinking the business completed. 
The last $10 000 will be raised with more difficulty 
than attended the getting of the preceding $40,000, 
as it will be collected, probably, in small sums, 
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THE PRIZE COMEDY. 


We are sorry to learn from the New York Courier 
and Enquirer of yesterday, that Little Hill’s prize 
Comedy utterly failed on its first representation at 
the Park Theatre on Tuesday evening. That paper 
gives this account of the manner in which it was 


brought out: 
«The Foundling of the Sea,”a piece by Wood- 


worth, to which was awarded Mr. Hill’s premium 
of $400 on Wednesday last, was placed in the hands 
of the copyist on Thursday, decided to be too long 
on Friday,returaed to the author for curtailment on 
Saturday, copied and given to the performers on 
Sunday and Monday, rehearsed yesterday (‘Tuesday ) 
morning for the first time **without book,” and pro- 
duced to a very full and respectable audience last 
night!!! Need we say what was the effect of such a 
yroceeding? Is there any person so ignorant of 
Vheatrical representations as not to know that uo- 
der such circumstances, the piece must fail? or is 
there an individual who paid his dollar at the Park 
last night, that did not teel aggrieved by the con- 
viction that the manager was imposing upon him? 


With the exception of Mr. Hill, and Mr. Clarke, 
who represented the character of Brevity and had no- 
thing to say but *Yes” and ‘*No”—notan individual 
of the company knew anything of the parts assigned 
them. But in addition to this, Mrs. Sharpe and not 
Miss Rae should be cast in the part of Juliet; Barry 
and not Kepple should play Smith; and Placide in- 
stead of Collet should be assigned to the character 
of the Frenchman. If Mr. Simpson cannot find a 
better Amos than Rae, we advise him to dispense 
with the character altogether. 


But without referring to the miserable and inexeus- 
able cast of the piece, the fact that the manager pre- 
sumed to bring it forward without giving the com- 
pany, such as they are, time to become acquainted 
with their parts, is utterly unpardonable, and the 
audience are equally censurable in not hissing the 
ptece as produced last night, from the boards. We 
do not pretend to be familiar with the views of the 
Park management, but judging from our knowledge 
of the past, we hazard, the opinion that they acted 
upon their convictions of the gvilidility of the people. 
They were satisfied that a new ‘* Prize Comedy” 
would draw a house, and that they would thereby 
pocket some eight hundred or a thousand dollars, 
and then jaugh, as well they may, at the folly or 
good nature of a New York audience. 


in London they manage these things better, and 
had a London audience been witnesses of last night’s 
representation of **Vhe fouudling of the Sea” at the 
Park, they would not have permitted it to proceed 
alter the first act, and have taught the management 
the danger of such gross attempts at imposition. — | 
We must adopt the same rule here, and under nocir- 
cumstances should a new piece be suffered to pro- 
ceed—no matter how good intrinsically—unless the 
actors are familiar with their parts. This 1s the only 
way of teaching managers their dependence on, and 
duty to the public, and this course we earnestly re- 
commend our audiences to adopt. They felt some- 
what disposed to do this last night, and at the fall of 
the curtain the Pit evinced their dissatisfaction by 
goodnaturedly exclaiming that they had not the worth 
of their money,and insisting upon a ‘*Yavkee Story” 
extra from Mr. Hix, which was promptly given 
in bis inimitable style, and received with tremend- 
ous applause. 


We paid a visit a few days since to Manayunk. — 
Itis really a flourishing and delightfal village, and 
is rapidly inereasing in habitations as well as in po- 
pulation. The fact, that there are two lines of stages 
constantly kept running between the village and this 
city, both of them well patronized, speaks volumes 
in favour of the prosperity of Manayunk. Buta 
litle while since, and but one stage visited Mana- 
yunk per day, and that very frequently without a 
single passenger. A large number of new buildings 
are going up at present—among which an extensive 
hotel to be .oceupied by Mr. Renshaw, promises 
to be one of the best stopping places in the village. 
The new range of stores situate on the prominent 
street, immediately below the uew bridge, are equal 
in beauty to any stores of the same size in Philadel- 
phia. The corner one is occupied by Mr. O’Con- 
nor, one of the most liberal and enlightened citizens 
of Manayunk, and under whose auspices the village 
cannot but increase and prosper. Those who have 
imbibed a prejudice against manufactories, cannot 
better get rid of it, than by looking through one of 
the Manayunk factories. They will meet with 
healthier and happier faces among the males and fe- 
males there, than in any bookbindery in town—and 
what is equally gratifying, quite as much propriety 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION—THE LIFE 
AND WRITINGS OF JOHN JAY. . 


We a fortnight since mentioned that the Harpers 
of New York, had put to press the Life and Writ- 
ings of that eminent statesman, John Jay, as pre- 
pared by his son William. ‘The work has just been 
issued, and is comprised in two large and handsome 
volumes, each containing upwards of five hundred 
pages. In these, it is attempted to delineate the 
character of one who was not the least among those 
who devoted themselves to the service of their coun- 
try, and acquired a title to its gratitude, ‘The fore- 
fathers of Mr. Jay were of France. Jolin Jay was 
born in New York, on the 12th of December, 1745. 
He commenced the study of law in 1764, with Ben- 
jamin Kissam, Esq. of New York—Lindley Murray, 
the celebrated grammarian, was a student in the same 
office. In 1774 he married Miss Livingston, the 
youngest daughter of William Livingston, Esqr. 
afterwards for many years Governor of New Jersey, 
and a zealous and distinguished patriot of the revo- 
lution. In 1777, Mr. Jay was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New York—and shortly 
aller Minister to Spain. He returned to America 
in 1784—was presented with the freedom of New 
York City—was appointed a delegate to Congress— 
and immediately afier Secretary of Foreigu Affairs. 
After the organization of the Federal Government, 
Mr. Jay was appointed Chief Justice—then ofliciated 
as Secretary of State—was alterwards elected Gover- 
nor—then appointed Envoy to Great Britain—re- 
tired from public life in i801, and died on the seven- 
teenth of May, 1829, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. Lt will be perceived from this brief outline, 
that the life of Mr. Jay, was indeed eventful; and 
when we tell the reader that many of the letters in- 
corporated in the volumes, are from the pens of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, George Washington, Thomas Jet- 
ferson, and their compatriots, and relate events 
the most important in the history of our country, 
the true value of the work may be adequately con- 
ceived. We consider ita most impertant addition 
to our stock of domestic and political literature— 
such a publication in fact, as no man desirous of be- 
coming familiar with the true history of the Ameri- 
cau Revolution, and of the actual conduct of the 
waster spirits who participated in it, should be with- 
out. We presuie it may be obtained of most of 
the Philadelphia booksellers, 


Mr. S. C. Atkinson of this city, has lately pub- 
lished a Classical Drawing Book, which deserves 
the attention of teachers and others. It contains a 
large number of aceurate engravings, consisting of 
outlines of heads, arms, hands, botlies, &e. also, of 
such sceves as Paul preaching at Athens, group of 
the Assumption of the Madonna, and the group 
of Cupid and Physche, in different attitucles,— 
Chinese Sculpture, Colossal Statues at Thebes, 
Persian Sculpture at Persepolis,—the Cupid of 
Praxiteles, Jupiter Olympus, &ce. ‘he work is 
an excellent one for the student—embraces in its 
pages some admirable hints to learners, and will no 
doubt prove one of the most valuable and indispensa- 
ble books for our schools and colleges. 


The Albany Argus warmly eulogises J. R. Scott 
as an actor, and says that he bids fair, ere long, 
to approach the sameheight of fame and popularity 
to which ¢ie American tragedian has risen. 


We learn that immediately after their engagement 
in Boston, which wiil terminate this week, the Kem- 
bles have an engagement at the Park theatre, New 
York, the fulfilment of which will occupy them 
until the first week in June, after which they pro- 
pose to visit Philadelphia with the object of play- 
ing at the Cooper benefit, We also learn that 
the Committee of Correspondence have written to 
the managers of the Park theatre, asking them to 
release the Kembles for a single night, in order that 
they may appear earlier, so that the benefit night 
may be immediately designated. A reply to this 


letter will no doubt be received to-day. 
One of the patent writing masters of Boston offers 


to teach those who have never written, an elegant 
hand in eighteen lessons!!! 


We have received the fourth number of the Me- 
coanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions and 
Improvements. It contains much important and 


and virtue, 


valuable information, and is a work that possesses 


strong attractions for those who feel an interest in 
the progress of the Mechanic Arts. From the list 
of contents of the present number, a proper notion 
of the character of this periodical may be formed. 
It contains articles with these titles: Merchants’ Ex- 
change, New York; Ballingale’s Improvements in 
Ship Building; Nature and Formation of Snow; to 
Mechanics; Knowledge; Origin of Men of Genius; 
Supposed Origin of the Corinthian order of Archi- 
tecture; Sketch of Henry Brougham; the first Steam- 
boat Voyage; Simultaneous Efforts; Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal; on the Cultivation of Bees; arrival 
of the Steam Fire-engine Comet at Berlin; London 
Mechanics’ Institution; the British Lron ‘Trade; the 
real capabilities of Steam Carriages on common 
roads; Paces of the Snail; Ogle’s Steam Carriage; 
the Great British Rail-Way; Treatise upon Road 
Making; M‘Adam on Common Roads; Dry Rot and 
its Causes; Fire Proof Roofs; Paper Carpets; A Gar- 
den of Bejous; Scrivenor’s Improvements in the 
Construction of Iron Railways; on the Stomach 
Pump; Attraction; Blasting Rocks under Water; 
Vitality of Insects; Patent Printing Press; Smith’s 
Standing Press; Novel Mode of Preserving Human 
Remains; Selt-Steering Ship; Proposed Improve- 
ment in Ericsson’s Steam Engine; List of English 
Petents; Method; Statistics of the Temperance So- 
ciety; ‘l'winkling of the Fixed Stars; Rice Paper; 
Night and Day Telegraphs; Stocking Knitter; Heat 
and Light; Clothing, Natural and Artificial; Valua- 
ble Material for Walks and Alleys; Machinery for 
Medal Engraving; History of Chemistry; Bigelow’s 
Paper Ruling Machine; Williams on Track Roads; 
Analysis of Scientific Periodicals for March; Ap- 
pendix—Babbage on the Economy of Machinery and 
Manufactures. 

Several of these articles are illustrated by engrav- 
ings. Mr. Waldie is agent for the work in this 
city. The same gentleman is agent for Parley’s 
Magazine and the People’s Magazine, both merito- 
rious and cheap periodicals. 


We are ¢lad to see ‘Tanner’s New Atlas so favor- 
ably noticed by the public prints throughgut the 
country. It is indeed a work of rare excellence— 
creditable alike to the artist and the country. Four 
numbers have already been issued, containing maps 
of New York, Virginia, South Carolina, England, 
Scotland, Ohio, Kentucky, Louisiana, France, Ire- 
land, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, North 
Carolina, Germany, Switzerland, Alabama, Florida, 
Naples, Northern Italy, and Turkey in Europe.— 
The fifth number will appear in a few days, 


INUNDATION AT ALBANY, 

Capt. ‘Thomas Wiswall, of the steamboat Novelty, 
arrived at New York oa Tuesday evening from Al- 
bany, states that when he left that place at ten 
o’clock in the morning, the water had risen over the 
pier and wharves, and was still rising very fast.— 
Large quantities of timber and lumber were to be 
seen floating down the river, and property to a large 
amount in the cellars near the river had been dama- 
ged. 


The learn that several 
members of the Committee of Arrangement for the 
Cooper Benefit wrote to Mr. Kemble, requesting 
his services for the occasion. Mr. K. in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Committee, has replied, that he can- 
not make it convenient to visit Philadelphia, until 
June, when the citizens of Philadelphia may com- 
mand his services, 


The above severe hit is from the Daily Intelli- 
gencer. The truth is, the Kembles deserve very 
little, if any credit for their conduct with regard to 
the Cooper benefit. They did not volunteer until 
written to upon the subject, and even then requested 


to be excused, until they had nothing to do, They 


postponed their engagement at the Park Theatre, 
New York, for a week, in order to make a little 
more money in Boston, anc surely they could post- 
pone it another night, in order to appear at the 
Cooper Benefit, if they had felt any particular de- 
sire to gratify the Philadelphia public, or to admi- 
nister to the wants of an actor, who has stood higher 
and played better than ever Charles Kemble, in his 
wildest dreams of ambition, can expectto do. We 
are getting impatient at the conduct of these Eu- 
ropean adventurers, and although perfectly willing to 
admit both father and daughter to possess fine his- 
trionic abilities, think that both have been egregious- 


| ly over-praised, 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PRESS—REPORT- 
ING, 
We are glad to see the Journal of Commeree take 
a decided stand against the right of courts to restrain 
editors from giving reports of criminal trials as they 
proceed, Judge King some time since made an en- 
lightened decision on this point, and the Rhode 
Island court engaged in the trial of Avery, have fol- 
lowed his example. While however the Newport 
judges admitted their want of power to restrain the 
press from publishing a report of the trial of Avery, 
they exacted from the reporters a promise not to 
give publicity to their notes until the conclusion of 
the trial. Such a pledge we think an infraction upon 
the rights of the press; nor can we see its utility, 
Hundreds of persons are in constant attendance at the 
trial. They hear the evidence, and repeat it out of 
doors to whoever may request it of them; and inahis 
way the evidence, in a garbled and exaggerated man- 
ner, is circulated for miles in the immediate neigh. 
bourhood of the trial, and all who hear it, make up 
their opinions accordingly. It would be much bet- 
ter that a true report, taken down by a responsible 
reporter, were given to the public, instead of the con- 
tradictory and exaggerated statements of auditors who 
depend solely upon memory. In this view of the sub- 
ject, therefore, we think the promise exacted unne- 
cessary as well as unjust; unnecessary, because it does 
not prevent the oral publicity of the evidence; and 
unjust, inasmuch as it is impossible for any individual, 
however retentive his memory, to give as authentic 
an account of the testimony given on an important 
trial, as a responsible and capable stenographer. We 
annex the concluding paragraphs of the article in the 
Journal: 


The prohibition to print the proceedings upon a 
criminal trial, as the trial proceeds, it seems to us 
has no expediency about it. How is the cause of juss 
tice to suffer from it? The cireumstances of a mur- 
der, or ether crime, may be printed when they are 
discovered; the press may discuss the probability of 
the prisoner’s guilt, and hang him or set him at liber- 
ty, upon all the random stories that float in the atmos- 
phere of ramour, and that too, in the midst of the 
community in which the judges reside, and from 
which the jury is to be selected; but the moment a 
jury is drawn out from the community and separated 
‘or the trial, and the evidence is subjected to legal 
rules, then no more must be printed; then the noise 
must cease. ‘The proceedings may be related orally 
from lip to lip, until the form and resemblance of 
truth are lost; but a well authenticated and true re- 
port may not be circulated. How can justice be se- 
cured by such a state of things? On the contrary, the 
printing and extensive circulation of the proceedings 
may be essential to justice. They may thus reach 
some one who, knowing facts relative in the case, 
may perceive the necessity of these facts to sustain 
a righteous cause. What innocent man, charged as 
a malefactor under cireumstances of suspicion, would 
not desiye that every possible publicity should be 
given to the proceedings in his case, in order that 
every distant truth should be brought’ to his help? 
Nothing but secresy and error can harm an innocent 
person. It is not the free circulation of truth 
through the community which can endanger the 
righteous cause; that has much more to fear from the 
thousand perverted, discoloured and false statements 
which are circulated in conversation, than from any 
respectable, printed, and true report. 

We know that the restraining authority has always 
been claimed by the English courts, and from time 
to time exercised. It is a remnant there of dark 
times, such as never enveloped our institutions, It 
has been perpetuated from the great fear of the peo- 
ple; the only thing in such matters not to be feared. 
We know too, that the authority has been assumed 
by our courts on the basis of English practiee. But, 
while there are many things excellent in English 
jurisprudence which ought to be copied, we think 
this is not one. Indeed the press has already gone 
far towards rooting it out even in England. 


A SCOUNDREL, 


We find the following in a late number of the 
Washington Telegraph: 


About three months ago, an individual, who had 
resided for some time in this city, without taking 
leave of the family, or notice of his intention to do 
so, left an infant child in charge of its grandfather, 
a feeble old man, worn down by misfortunes, infir- 
mity, und age, whose only means of supporting bim- 
self and a helpless family, is his labour as a journey- 
man printer. In addition to the unfeeling act of 
leaving his child, he had induced his father-in-law 
to become his security for $150, which he is compel 
led to pay by a deduction from his weekly earnings. 
The object of this publication is to give notice, that 
if he does not remit the money to pay this debt, how- 
ever painfal it may be, the name of the individual 
and the cireumstances will be published to the world, 
that others may be on their guard against similar 


imposition from the same source. 
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ATROCIOUS MURDERS. 

The following has reached us in a hand-bill from 
Newark:—** The dead bodies of Samuet Sayre, 
Esq. his Wire, and their servant woman, were found 
on the premises of Mr. Sayre, this morning, 12th 
May, murdered in a horrible manner! The two 
former were found buried beneath a dung hill in the 
barn yard, and the latter in ber bed in the attic story. 
The booty taken is not known, but the desks and 
draws were broken open and rifled, It is supposed 
a person who was in the employ of Mr. Sayre asa la- 
bourer, was concerned in the murderer. He isaSwede 
by birth, speaks very little English, about 5 feet 8 
or 9 inches high, thick sett, florid complexion, and 
had on the evening cf the murder a dard hair or fur 
cap. An Iron Gary Mare belonging to Mr. Sayse, 
is missing, supposed to be taken off by the murderer. 
It is hoped every exertion will be made to apprehend 
so vile a murderer. 

Morristown, N. J. Sunday morning, May 11, 1833. 


Newark, Sunday, 2 P. M. 

Tae Murperer Cavenut!—Sheriff Ludlow, of 
Morris, has just arrived in town, with the murderer 
(the Swede above mentioned) in custody. He was 
overtaken by the Sheriff at the Half-way house, be- 
tween this place and New York; and a considerable 
quantity of the goods stolen were re-taken with him 
Most of them bore the initials of Mr. or Mrs. Sayre, 
and the hat and pocket-book of the former, which 
were found upon his person, had on them Mr, 8.’s 
name in full. The prisoner speaks no English, but 
through an interpreter acknowledges both the theft 
and the murder, Further particulars are not yet 
developed. The prisoner has more the appesrance 
of a natural simpleton, than of one capable of sucha 


fiendish murder, 


Since the above was placed in type we have 1e- 
ceived the New York Courier of yesterday morning 
from which we annex the following particulars: 


Sayre had evidently been killed in the barn, by 
means of a hatchet, which was found with consider- 
able blood upon it, there also being blood upon the 
barn floor, which was traced to the manure heap, 
where their bodies were found covered up—their 
heads being shockingly cut and mangled. ‘The ser- 
vant woman had apparently been stabbed with some 
sharp pointed instrument in the side of the head, 
about the temple, while laying asleep. 

Upon an examination of the premises, their sus- 
picions were more than confirmed, when they as- 
certained that the desks and drawers had been 
broken open and rifled, and a favourite horse of Mr. 
Sayre missing from the stable. Information of the 
murder was immediately conveyed to Morristown, 
when the whole of that peaceful village was thrown 
into consternation at the unexpected intelligence, 
and hundreds instantly volunteered to scour the 
country in pursuit of the perpetrator—handbills 
were also struck off and circulated, detailing the 
murder and describing the person of the labourer, 
several of which reached this city yesterday forenoon, 
and were placed in the hands of the police officers. 
He was pursued on the road towards this city, by 
Mr. Ludlow, the Sheriff of Morris county, and, 
we are happy tolearn, wasarrested about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, at a small tavern midway between 
Newark and Jersey City, sometimes called the half 
way house, but more generally known as the ‘*Mus- 
quito Tavern.” When arrested, a new suit of wear- 
ing apparel, belonging to Mr. Sayre, was found on 
his person, including his hat, in which the owner’s 
hame was written, together with his gold watch and 
a considerable quantity of silver, which had been 
taken out of the house. 


The person apprehended, whose name we have 
been unable to learn, as we are informed by a rela- 
tive of Mr. Sayre, bad been only in his employ 
about three weeks. He had been seen in Morris- 
town as late as nine o’clock on Saturday night, and 
from the circumstance of Mr, Sayre, when found, 
having his boots on, which it was his usual custom 
to take off and substitute slippers, after the labours 
of the day, it is presumable that he was waiting up 
for his labourer and was murdered immediately upon 
his return home. What cireumstance led Mr. Sayre 
to go to the barn, of course can only be known to 
the perpetrator of the murder; but there is reason 
for supposing that his long delay induced Mrs, Sayre 
to follow, as she was found with her bonnet on, evi- 
dently murdered in the same place and in the same 
manner. ‘They were both estimable people, and 
formerly resided in this city, where Mr. Sayre was 
much esteemed as an honourable and respectable 
merchant. He removed to Morristown, about eight 
or ten years since, where his amenity of manners 
and probity of conduct secured for him the respect 
and esteem of all who knew him. He was about 
sixty years of age, and his wife, who had been suf- 
fering for several years under a hardness of hearing, 
probably six or eight years younger. ‘They have 
left two children, both of whom are females, now 
grown up, and fortunately from home at the time of 


the melancholy occurrence, the younger having 
temporarily left her parents only a few days before, 
to attend the funeral of a deceased relative. 

The circumstances attending the murder induced 
a suspicion, that the person arrested, who was im- 
mediately taken to Newark jail, was aided by an ac- 
complice. It is also said that the horse which had 
been taken from the stable has not yet been found, 
although a rumour was in e¢:rculation last evening, 
that a person had been arrested in Bergen woods, 
with a horse supposed to be the one in question. It 
is more than probable, however, that the murder was 
effected by the prisoner, unaided by any other person. 

One of the neighbours happening to pass the house 
of Mr. Sayre’s at a very early hour, picked up a bun- 
dle of clothing before his door, which had probably 
been dropped by the prisoner, which led him to 
examine more particularly; when going to the barn 
he found a light still burning in the lanthorn and the 
blood upon the floor, which he traced to the manure 
heap, in slightly turning off which the bodies of 
Mr. Sayre and his wile were discovered, as before 
stated, . 

The jewels of Miss Sayre were picked up on the 
road near Botile Hill, either thrown away or acci- 
dentally dropped by the labourer inhis flight. 

‘The horse missing is an iron-grey, and one well 
known to the neighbourhood asthe favourite of the 
owner. It is conjectured that the prisoner, on find- 
ing that the horse was known, and might peradven- 
ture lead w his being traced, after riding him some 
~srggge went into some bye road and turned him 
oose, 


The drawing of the Gold Lottery, which has en- 
livened the attention of the people of Georgia for 
the last six months, was brought to a close at Mil- 
ledgeville onthe Ist inst. The two most valuable 
Lots 1052 and 1031, were both drawn on the last 
week of the drawing. ‘The latter, we learn from the 
Milledgeville Recorder, has been purchased for 
$3000. A sum, no doubt, far below its value, as it 
was considered but little inferior to 1052, which was 
valued at from 25 to $50,000 


FATAL DUEL. 

We learn from the Norfolk Beacon, that on 
Thursday last, Mr. William Armistead and Mr, 
John Carey, two young gentlemen of Hampton, met 
at Old Point Comfort, with their seconds, to decide 
a matter of personal difference. On the first fire, 
Mr. Armistead was shot through the body, near the 
lungs, and the wound, it was feared, would prove 
mortal, 


A man named John Hay, who kept a barber’s 
shop and bar room in Pond street, Boston, cut his 
throat with a razor on Friday last, and immediately 
expired, A ‘‘erossin love” is said to have been the 
cause, 


Fatat AccipENt.—Mr. Samuel Fullerton, Drug- 
gist, of New York, was killed on Saturday evening 
last, by the bursting of a Soda Water Fountain.— 
The accident occurred while he was in the act of re- 
moving the forcing pump, after having charged the 
fountain with gas, Part of his lower jaw was car- 
ried away, and his person was shockingly mangled 
by the explosion, He ‘Survived between two and 
three hours. 


Tat Rivers.—The Pittsburg Manufacturer of 
Saturday says:—‘* The Monongahela, Allegheny 
and Ohio rivers are all low. On the latter, light 
draught steamers can yet run, several of which have 
arrived and departed during the past week. The 
Canal is now in complete operation, and doing busi- 
ness to alarge amount. Nor can it supply the de- 
mands of all our commerce. Hundreds of large 
road waggons arrive and depart weekly, from places 
between this and Philadelphia, and yet we learn 
freight is very plenty.” 


The New York pickpockets are an impudent set 
of scoundrels. A gentleman of that city, while at- 
tending the Bible Society anniversary on Thursday 
morning last, was approached by one of these gentry, 
but fortunately discovered the attempt to abstract his 
pocket book in time to preserve it. Another, Mr. 
Rankin, a Clergyman, was not so fortunate. He 
had a pocket book taken from an inside pocket of his 
coat, containing among other papers about fifty-eight 
or nine dollars in bank bills. Another gentleman, 
Dr. Goble, from Newark, N. J. at the same time 
and place, had his pocket wallet taken, containing a 
small sum of money, together with other notes and 
valuable papers, for the restoration of which he has 
offered a considerable reward. 


Aw Escarz.—The Mount Holly Mirror states | 
that Williams, the notorious pickpocket, who was — 
convicted in February last, has made his escape from | 
the New Jersey Penitentiary. 


One hundred and fifty coloured emigrants left | 
New Orleans for Liberia, on the twentieth of last 
month. They were principally manumitted slaves | 


from Kentucky and Tennessee. 


By a late act of the legislature of New York, it is 
provided that if any master of a vessel arriving from 
a foreign country, shall knowingly bring any convict 
as a passenger or otherwise into that state, he shall | 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject to 
a fine not exceeding three hundred dollars, and im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year. 


A young man named James. F. Jefferson, son of 
the sheriff of Sussex county, Delaware, committed 
suicide in Baltimore on Friday last, by cutting his 
throat witharazor, Cause unknown. 


Frnt 1n Troy, N. Y.—A very destructive fire 
occurred in Troy, N. Y. on Fridgy last. Six build- 
ings were wholly destroyed, and several others ma- 
terially injured. 


| 


Suppen Dzata.—A porter attached to the Balti- | 
more Citizen’s Line suddenly fell and died instantly, | 
on Sunday afternoon last, opposite Congress Hall, © 
just after having wheeled a heavy load of baggage to | 
that establishment. Some ofhis friends immediate- | 
ly obtained a sofa and carried his lifeless body to | 


his late residence. 


A Washington Correspondent of the Muncy Tele- 
graph states that since the report of the Examining 
Committee, circumstances have come to light show- 
ing that the burning of the-'T'reasury Department was 
the act of an incendiary, and that incendiary a clerk 
who had charge of a considerable sum of public mo- 
nies, and who is supposed to be a defaulter. The 
correspondent adds: **Capt. Eseby, (the first person 
who entered the building,) who was not present at 
the examination of the committee, asserts that when 
he burst in, the fire was falling from the attic story, 
where it could not have been communicated other- 
wise than by design. ‘The suspected person, who 
refused to tell where he was on the night of the fire, | 
it appears was at a billiard room, a short distance | 
off, and did not make his appearance at the spot, on | 
that night.” 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. 
We learn trom the St. Louis Republican that 


the steamboat Spy, in descending the Arkaasas, 25 
miles below Fort Gibson, struck a snag and re- | 
ceived considerable injury. She was immediately | 
run on shore, where, at the last accounts, she lay 

with the water up te ker guards. 

The same paper states that the steamboats Wy- | 
oming and Arkansaw, onthe night of the 7th ult. | 
came in contact with each other in the same river, | 
and that the former was much damaged by the col- | 
No injury was done to the Arkansaw. | 


| 


We called a day or two sinee, in company with 
the Mayor, at the Cholera Hospital, situated in St. | 


lision, 


SELECTIONS. 


MOTHERWELL’S POEMS, 
From Black wood’s Magazine. 

True poetry never palls, any more than true beau- 
ty on the face of nature or of woman. So far from 
breeding contempt, familiarity breeds admiration 
and love. We like—we delight—we adore. In that 
last stage of emotion, where we ‘* set up our_rest,” 
in true poetry we instinctively see a thousand charms 
that were hidden under the veil of sense at the com- 
mencement, and daring much of the progress of our 
blessed journey towards the shrine that stands within 
‘*the inner circle of the inspired wood.” ‘The at- 


mosphere grows rarer—the light more essential— 


the flowers exhale a sweeter odour—and every breath 
is music in that region, which is not of ** this noisy 
world, but silent and divine.” 

We mean simply to say, that though there be love 
at first hearing, of a fine poem, just as there is love 
at first sight, of a fine female, ‘‘ increase of appetite 
grows with what it feeds on,” and for both there is 
not only enduring but still increasing affection. Pas- 
sion, indeed, is subdued by perpetual and peaceful 
possession and perusal; but it is succeeded by a tem- 
perate vital glow, that invigorates the heart beating 
equably and boldly in attachment. 

We fear we have not said our say so simply as we 
wished; but we mean no more than this, that the bet- 
ter you know true poetry, thé better you love it, and 
then best of all, when you have gotten it by heart.— 
Then it becomes part and parcel of yourself—and 
shutting your eyes and ears to all outward sights and 
sounds, you see and hear but the sunniest and the 
sweetest inward ones, glad to feel that they all be- 
long to your own Being. ‘Thus may your spirit be 
independent of mere material substance, and rejoice, 
in spite of chance, fortune, and even fate, in its own 
visionary, but imperturbable and indestructible 
world, 

They who complain of the dearth of genius, ought 
then rather to mourn over the decay or extinction of 
their own spiritual perceptions. In our land there 
is no such dearth. We live, and breathe, and have 
our being in the midst of its creations. Imagine one 
day to be centuries long—from morn to meridian— 
and no thoughts in your mind of night. Imagine the 
genius of a people in that one day—its powers and 
ve the spirits of the elements. What fluctua- 
tions o 


Beautiful uncertain weather, 
When gloom and glow meet together!” 


Dark and bright hours, that is, years, alternating !— 
Winter, that looks as if it never would dissolve; 
when, lo! more sudden than in Greenland, from 
snow the birth of Spring! 

Genius never dies till men are slaves. But we are 
free. Look over the world of human life, and say 
you not that we are the ‘* chartered libertines” that 
rule even the air? We send our souls, like our ships, 
over the seas, to the uttermost ends of the earth, and 
there are none to say us—nay. Or away they waft 


| themselves on wings unshorn towards the sun like 
| young eagles looking from their eyries to assay their 


pinions in the light, or the old birds of Jove fearless 
in their might, even when storm-driven to distant 
isles, where under the lee of cliffs they alight to 
prey! Liberty of speech is good—liberty of action 
better—but liberty of thought best of all—for the 
worst of all shackles are those rivetted into the 
soul. 

The light of the poetry is now overflowing the 
land, It gives ‘its beauty to the grass, its glory to 
the flower.” But if your eyes aredim, so will seem 
all they look upon—couch but the cataract, and again 
‘lark are you ‘*with excessive bright.” Cherish the 
apple of your eye, as if it were the core of your 
heart, and the core of your heart as if it were the 
apple of your eye, and the spirit that is within you as 
if it were a dearer and a holier thing than both, and 
never will you mourn over the death or dearth of 
poetry—nor yet its departure; for should you think 
you hear at night the sugh of flying-away angelic 


wings, fear not that they are but in wide circle 


; 
John’s court, almost opposite Christ Church. It has | sweeping the starry sky, and ere the moon drop be- 
recently been refitted—cleansed from top to bot- hind the hill, returning will you hear them through © 
tom—and furnished in the most extensive manner, | purest ether, winnowing their way over the yellow 
for the reception of the sick, should it be the will of “rage of the old woods! 


Have we net living poets of inappreciable worth? 
Divine Providence again to afflict us with the dread- | Have you forgotten—ere they have become dust— 


ful epidemie. his hospital is caleulated to accome | the mighty dead? . 
modate one hundred persons; islocated in a delight- | So much for an introduction to our article. Nor 


ful situation; is airy and comfortable; well supplied | is it inappropriate. For all poets belong to one 


. | brotherhood. Looking abroad 
with beds and bed clothing, bathing tubs, medi-— We 


cine and medicinal utensils, and is well adapted or by their eyes composed of quiet light, deep as 
in all respects for the purposes for which it is de- ‘wells. We know them by their foreheads—* the 


of thought, the palace of the soul.”” We know 
signed. A steward isin constant attendance, and a_ them by their lips, round which gathers like bees a 


medical gentleman engaged to hasten to the spot the | of 

moment it beeomes tenanted by a patient. We trust | ances Kenspeckle are all the 
there will be no occasion for its use during the ap- _ We called not long ago on Alfred Tennyson. We 
poaching summer, bat cannot but commend the singled him out todo him honour. And thousands 


pradence of the Mayor and city authorities, who | 


have taken such timely measures to have every | Mana loves to scatter wide over the world the flow- 


thing in readiness. Our city is at present remark- | ers of poetry—the pearls and the diamonds. Hap- 


is she in that vocation, than in heaping up for 
able for cleanliness, and we trust it will continue Thue 


so until the frost shall re-appear again. There | picheth she many, without making one ‘ poor in- 
cannot be too much caution exercised in taking -deed;” 


measures to shut out from our borders so terrible 
a visitant as the cholera, 


** Flowers laugh before her in their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads;’’ ; 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


and thus her breath is ever as the breath of violets, 
and hers a perpetual spring. Strong sunlight she 
sees falling now on another worshipper of Nature, 
and she beckons him to stand forward, 

** And, like the murmur of a dream, 

He bears her breathe his name.” 


A good name it is, in itself, and ennobled by the 
wearer—it speaks of a source of clear thoughts, and 
pure feelings, and fine fancies—of a perennial spring 
—parent of many lucid rills that sparkle their way 
in ‘** green radiance” along the gladed woods. Mo- 
therwell is the name—and will continue to ‘ shine 
well where it stands” at the place assigned it by na- 
ture on the roll of the poets of Scotland. 

Mr. Motherwell has for some years been winning 
his way to public favour and to fame. He has hither- 
to been satisfied to show himself in miscellanies; and 
in several of the Annuals his ‘* fulgent head star- 
bright appeared.” It has been fortunate with him 
that he belongs to no coterie. He is a provincial, 
yet has not been spoiled by praise. Motherwell, a 
stronger minded man by tar and away than Alfred 
Tennyson, and of equal genius, will estimate our 
praise at its real value, gladdened but not unduly 
elated by it, knowing, as all who know us must do, 
that we scorn all airs of patronage, and that our praise 
always flows freely from the gushing fountain of ad- 
miration and love. 

We have said that he is a poet. All his percep- 
tions are clear, for all his senses are sound; he has 
fine and strong sensibilities, and a powerful intellect. 
He has been led by the natural bent of his genius to 
the old haunts of inspiration, the woods and glens of 
his native country, and his ears delight to drink the 
music of her old <ongs. Many a beautiful ballad 
has blended its pensive and plaintive pathos with his 
day-dreams; and while reading some of his happiest 
effusions, we feel , 


‘**The ancient spirit is not dead, 
Old times, we say, are breathing there.” 


His style is simple, but in his tenderest movements, 
masculine; he strikes a few bold knocks at the door 
of the heart, which is instantly opened by the master 
or mistress of the house, or by son or daughter, and 
er welcome visiter at once becomes one of the fa- 
wily. 

[We are here obliged to omit a large portion of 
this beautiful article. | 

Nor are the lines which follow less touching; in- 
deed their sadness is more profound—and it would 
be almost painful, but for the exquisite simplicity of 
the language, in which there is a charm that softens 
the *‘pathos too severe.” ”Tisan old story: 


‘*Familiar matter of to-day, 
Which has been and will be again;” 


but never before told more affectingly, or so as to 
waken more overtlowingly from their deepest fount 
all our tenderest human sympathies for the Chris- 
tian sufferer. Love stronger than life, and unchanged 
while life is dimly fading away, possesses the bosom 
of the poor forgiving girl, along with pity for his 
sake, almost overcoming sorrow for his own, with 
keen self-reproach and humble penitence for the 
guilt into which they two had been betrayed—once 
too happy in their innocence. *Tis not the voice of 
complaint, but contrition; and through her trouble 
there are glimpses of peace. In that anguish we 
hear the breathings of a pure spirit—pure though 
frail—and delicate though fallen—and feel in such 
ruin how fatal indeed is sin. It is utterly mournful. 


MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE, 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break— 

I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane— 

Oh say ye’li think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane! 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun ha’e its will— 

But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and greet my fill. 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 

And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair! 
I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life— 
A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 
Sae strang is its despair! 


Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set! 

Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green, 
Where we were wont to gae— 

And wae’s me for the destinie, 
That gart me luve thee sae! 

Oh dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame— 

But ob, it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warl’d shame! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin, 


Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin? 


I’m weary 0’ this world, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see— 
I canna live as I ha’e lived, © 
Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still isthine— = - 
And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 
Ye said was red langsyne. 


A stoun’ gazes through my head, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ through my heart— 
Oh, haud me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither, and anither yet!— 
How fast my life-strings break !— 
Fareweel! fareweel! through yon kirkyaird 
Step lichtly for my sake! 


The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clag-cauld deid; 

And this green turf we’re sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen, 


But oh! remember me, Willie, 
‘On land where’er ye be— 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And oh! think on the cauld, cauld mools, 
That file my yellow hair— 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin, 
Ye never sall kiss mair! 


The poems are partly narrative and partly lyrical, 
and among the lyrical are thirty songs. 
them are of a kindred spirit with the lines we have 
now been quoting; others of a gay and lively tone, 
and the rest of that mixed character of feeling and 


fancy, when the heart takes pleasure in what may be 


called moonlight moods, when the shadow seems it- 
self a softened light, and melancholy melts away into 
mirth—and mirth soon relapses into melancholy.— 


We quote one sad—and one happy song—from which 
you may guess the rest. 


‘THE PARTING, 
Oh! is it thus we part, 
And thus we say farewell, 
As if in neither heart 
Affection e’er did dwell? 
And is it thus we sunder 
Without or sigh or tear, 
As if it were a wonder 
We e’er held other dear? 


We part upon the spot, 

With cold and clouded brow, 
Where first it was our lot 

‘lo breathe love’s fondest vow! 
The vow both then did tender 
Within this hallowed shade— 
That vow, we now surrender, 
Heart-bankrupts both are made! 


Thy hand is cold as mine, 

As lustreless thine eye; 

‘Thy bosom gives no sign 

That it could ever sigh! 

Well, well! adieu’s soon spoken, 
*Tis but a parting phrase, 
Yet said, | fear, heart-broken 
We'll live our after days! 


Thine eye no tear will shed, 
Mine is as proudly dry; 

But many an aching head 

Is ours before we die! 

From pride we both can borrow— 
To part we both may dare— 

But the heart-break of to-morrow, 
Nov you nor | can bear! 


THE VOICE OF LOVE. 

When shadows o’er the landscape creep, 
And twinkling stars pale vigils keep; 
When flower-cups all with dew-drops gleam, 
And moonshine floweth like a stream; 

Then is the hour 
That hearts which love no longer dream— 

Then is the hour 
That the voice of love isa spell of power! 


When shamefaced moonbeams kiss the lake, 
And amorous leaves sweet music wake; 
When slumber steals o’er every eye, 
And Dian’s self shines drowsily; 
Then is the hour 
That bearts which love with rapture sigh— 
Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


When surly mastiffs stint their how], 
And swathed in moonshine nods the owl; 
When cottage-hearths are glimmering low, 
And warder cocks forget to crow; 
Then is the hour 
That hearts feel passion’s overflow— 
Then is the hour 
That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


When stilly night seems earth’s vast grave, 
Nor murmur comes from wood cr wave; 
When land ,and sea, in wedlock bound 
By silence, sleep in bliss profound; 
Then is the hour 
That hearts like living well-springs sound— 
Then is the hour 


» That the voice of love is a spell of power! 


Some of 


Reluctantly we leave so sweet and solemn a strain; 
but the name of the following little poem is delight- 
ful; and the poem itself full of the dew of “primy 
nature.” Sure it is, that 


‘‘All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of love, ‘ 
And feed his sacred flame.” 


And on May-morn, all the most innocent ‘‘minis- 
ters of love” are floating in the air, inspiring youth- 
ful bosoms that begin to beat then, for the first time, 
with pulsations that, ere the full June moon looks 
down on the yellow coach spread aloft by the mid- 
summer woods, will have ripened into panting pas- 
sions, desirous in vain of the bliss for which, whether 
it be life-in-death or death-in-life, so many millions 
of beautiful insects, men, women, and butterflies, go 
careering together up into the sunny air of existence, 
but to drop down into dust. 

But this joyous little poem has nothing to do with 
dust, but with the ‘‘morn and liquid dew of youth,” 
when, though ‘‘contagious blastments be most im- 
minent, the sweetest flowers do yet escape them 
wholly,” and live to die with gradual decay of beau- 
ty, in almost unperceived—almost unfelt decay. 


MAY MORN SONG. 


The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, 
While opening flower and bursting bad 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly; 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw, 
The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the slythsome lark 
Salutes the rosy tace of morn. 
?Tis early prime; 
And hark! hark! hark! 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark: 
Chirrup! chirrup! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn. 


Come, come, my love! and May-dews shake 
In pailfuls from each drooping bough, 
They’ll give fresh lustre to the bloom 
‘That breaks upon the young cheek now. 
O’er hill and dale, o’er waste and wood, 
Aurora’s smiles are streaming free; 
With earth it seems brave holyday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee. 
And it is right, 
For mark, love, mark! 
How bathed in light 
Chirrups the lark: 

Chirrup! chirrup! he upward flies, 

Like holy thoughts to cloudless skies. 

They lack all heart who cannot feel 

The voice of heaven within them thrill, 

In summer morn, when mounting high, 

This merry minstrel sings his fill. 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell 
Where brightest wild-flowers choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on, 
Meet type of our love’s purity; 
No witness there, 
And o’er us, hark! 
High in the air 
the lark: 

Chirrup! chirrup! away soars he, 

Bearing to heaven my vows to thee! 

(‘The above has already appeared tn the Albion; 
but who will be unwilling to read it again?] 

Itis a many long—long age ago since we were in 
love—but we remember, if not so distinctly, at least 

are more indistinctly than if it had been yesterday, 
} our emotions, one May morning, while walking 
througha hill-side wood, and sometimes sitting, 
witha maiden of the sweet name of Mary. Years 
afterwards she took a consumption—so we heard 
when ata great distance—and died—and where she 
was buried we never knew—but it was somewhere, 
we had reason to believe, among the upland par- 
ishesof the Lowlands, where they melt away into 
the Western Highlands. ‘Thoughts that had evan- 
ished from our hearts, like young birds that fly away 
trom their nest and return never more, came flutter- 
ing about in the hush that ensued on the pleasant 
perusal of these lively lines, and fora moment we 
saw a face, the face of a Phantom, smiling upon us, 
with her eyes lifelike as if they had never been shut 
but in sleep! 

’Tis one of the functions of the Poet to awaken 
such reminiscences; bat with some beautiful verses 
of a different mood, we bid Mr. Motherwell and his 
delightful volume farewell, 


THEY COME! THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS, 
They come! the merry summer months of Beauty, 
Song, and Flowers; 
They come! the gladsome months that bring thick 
leafiness to bowers. 
Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad, fling cark and 
care aside, 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful 
waters glide; 
Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 
Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in wrapt 
tranquility. 
The gms is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the 
and, 
And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is 
; sweet and bland; 
The daisy and the butterfly are nodding courteously, 
It stirs their blood, with kindest love, to bless and 
welcome thee; 


Aud mark how with thine own thin locks—they now 
are silvery grey— 


is wantoning, and whispering 


There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon 


sky, 

Butihath its own winged mariners to give it melody: 

Thou see’st their glittering fans outspread all gleam. 
ing like red gold, 

And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry 
course they hold. 

God bless them all, these little ones, who far above 
this earth, 

Can — a scoff of its mean joys, and venta nobler 

But soft! mine ear upcaught a sound, from yonder 
wood it came; 

The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his 
own glad name;— 

Yes, it is he! the hermit bird, that apart from all 
his kind, 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft west- 
ern wind; 

cuckoo! he sings again—his notes ure 
of art, 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep founts 
of the heart! 

Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed 
wight like me, 

To swell again these summer flowers beneath this 
summer tree! 

To suck once more in every breath their little souls 
away, 

And feed my faney with fond dreams of youth’s 
‘bright summer day, 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless 
truant boy, 

Wandered through green woods all day long, a 
mighty heart of joy! 

I’m sadder now, Lhave had cause; but oh! I’m proud 
to think 

That each pare joy-fount loved of yore, I yet delight 
to drink:— 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm 
unclouded sky, 

Still mingle music withmy dreams, as in the days 
gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me 
dark and cold, 

I'll bear indeed life’s heaviest curse—a heart that 
hath waxed old! 


VARIETIES. 

Eastern Apotocur.—‘An old man sold sour 
milk, with which every day he gained two shag 
(which is less than a half penny,) by going with it 
to the market place in a city, with which he bought 
bread for his*wife and son. One day he brought the 
milk to a desolate village, and leaving it for a mi- 
nute, a serpent came and drank it, and put one to- 
maun (the value of fifteen shillings) inthe pot. The 
old man observed it, took the tomaun, and went his 
way: thus it happened to him every day upon that 
spot, until he became a man of property. When the 
hour of his death came, he said to his son, * Carry 
milk every day upon that spot; you will thus gain a 
tomaun.’ The old man died. The son gained every 
day one tomaun, by going to that place with milk; 
but one day the son said to himself, ‘ ‘This serpent 
has much money, I will kill her, and take the whole 
treasure at once.’ He went and cast a stone upon the 
serpent’s head, which wounded her. The serpent 
said to the son, ‘Do not come here again. Thy father 
was an old man, he brought milk here, and I left one 
tomaun for it; thy father died, and I gave it to thee 
by Ged’s command. As you ave now become covet- 
ous, and wanted to kill me, I kill thee.’ She did 
bite him, and he died. ‘Be not covetous, for by co- 
vetousness thou losest thy benefactor.’ ”’—Revd, J. 
Wolff's Journal, in Morning Watch. 

REVENGE. 
A vixen wife who felt the horsewhip’s smart, 
Ran to her father, begg’d he’d take her part; 
* What is your fault,’ said he: ‘ come state the case,’ 
‘1 threw some coffee in my husband’s face, 
For which he beat me!’ * Beat you, did he! ’slife! 
He beat my daughter! zounds! Vl beat his wife. 
If for such fault he gives my daughter pain, 
Come but his wife—I’d beat her home again!’ 

Among the sources of those innumerable calami- 
ties, which from age to age have overwhelmed man- 
kind, may be reckoned as one of the principal, the 
abuse of words. 

Tue Stamp Duty on Liven. 
To a girl washing linen after the country fashion. 
Well done and wetly, thou fair Maid of Perth! 

Thou mak’st a washing picture well deserving 

The pen and pencilling of Washington Irving;, 
Like dripping naiad, pearly from her birth, 
Dashing about the water of the Firth, 

To cleanse the calico of Mrs. Skerving, 

And never from thy dance of duty swerving— 

As there were nothing else on earth but dirt! 
Yet what is thy reward? Nay, do not start! 

I do not mean to give thee a new damper, 
But while thou fillest this industrious part 

Of washer, wearer, mangler, presser, tramper, 
Deserving better character—thou art 

What Bodkin would but call—‘*A common stam- 

per.” Scotch paper. 

‘*Why in such a hurry?” said a man to an acquaint- 
ance. ** Sir,” said the man, ‘‘I have boughta new 
bonnet for my wife, and fear the fashion may change 
before I get home.” 

Mr. Addison once bet that he could make the 
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worst pun that ever was made, and immediately went 
up to a man carrying a hare in his hand, and said to 
him, Js that your hare or a wig.” 

A fellow applied to an optician in Washington 
street, for a pair of spectacles, and after having tried 
several, said he could not read with them. ‘*Could 
you ever read?” inquired the optician. **No,” said 
the follow, “if I could, do you think me so great an 
ass as to wish to wear glasses!” 

Hypavo OxyGeNn Microscors.—An exhibition has 
just been opened in London, which combines the 
wonderful with the instructive in an extraordinary 
degree. By avery ingenious philosophical applica- 
tion of an intensely brilliant gas light, the whole ef- 
feet of a solar microscope is constanly produced, in- 
dependent of atmosphere or cloud. ‘he most minute 
objects in nature are magnified many hundred thou- 
sand times, and the most remarkable phenomena that 
can be imagined are shown to the spectators, ‘The 
appearance of living animals in drops of water are 
enough to astonish the thirst for that liquid into ad- 
juration. We cannot recommend to old or young a 
more curious and impressive halt hour’s disposal of 
time than in witnessing the whole of this very scien- 
tifie and entertaining exhibition. 

Journnats.—By Colombo papers, to 
October 13, we learn, that the mail coach travelling 
introduced into Ceylon continues to open the way to 
a better acquaintance with the interior. 

A Honanr Town Courter, of the same date, 
says, ** Tahiti is becoming a great place for settlers 
now. We have Dutch, English, and Americans, 
here as settlers. Several are turning their attention 
to sugar making. I believe there were upwards of 
forty tons of sugar made last year at Tahiti. The 
natives themselves make a good quantity, and barter 
it to ships that touch here,” 

Yriants.—The following is a translation from 
one of the best fables of this distinguished writer:— 


Tue Ass anp THE FLUTE. 
As through a field a merry ass 
in search of thistles chanced to pass, 
A shepherd’s flute forgotten lay 
Direct, by chance, in Grizzle’s way, 
And asagain he stops to feed, 
His breath by chance, inflates the reed, 
Sudden th’ unusual sound he hears, 
Astonished Grizzle picks his ears, 
And proudly said or seemed to say: 
«Oh, oh! how well this flute [ play! 
Will mortals still our musie slight? 
Egad! Vil bray from morn till night.” 

Morat. 

A fool, without a claim to wit, 
May once succeed the mark to hit: 
And should success be crowned with praise, 
Enough—the ass for ever brays. 

Sin WaLrer Scory’s Porricat Worxs.—The | 
public may shortly expect to see the poetical works | 
of Scott published uniformly with his novels, and 
adorned by illustrations from Turner. They will run 
totwelve volumes. When these beautiful works are 
finished, and arranged along the bookshelves with the 
forty-eight volumes of the Waverly novels, what an 
array of delight will they not present—whata library 
in themselves—what a population of interesting char- 
acters—what a multitude of beautiful seenes—what 
passions burning through their rapid career—what 
long-tried suffering exhibiting its fortitude—what af- 
fections, what hopes, what mirth and good-humor—- 
passages of chivalry, contrasted with homely truth 
and goodness—in short, what a world past and pre- 
sent, what a universe ot humanity! ‘Those who pos- 
sess the prose series must complete their acquisition 
by the poetry, and then they may consider, that they 
have raised each man in his Own parlour a monu- 
ment to Scott, which, while it does Lonour to his 
memory, will afford themselvesa refuge and a conso- 
jJation when companions grow dull, the skies trown, 
and, may be, the heart itself not over light. 


Frenca Onruocraray.—The French are noted 


» | 
for their singular perversion of English names; the | 


terposition of a secretary, Huber had a sort of print- 
ing press made for his use. In a series of boxes, 
successively numbered, were placed small types, 
and these he arranged in hishand. When the lines 
were composed, a sheet, blackened with a peculiar 
ink, was laid upon them, and on that sheet again an- 
other of white paper. With a press, which he con- 
trolled with his feet, he was able to take an impres- 
sion on a piece of letter paper, which he then sealed 
and despatched. Such are the contrivances to which 
the instinctive love of independence will give rise. 
Iu taking exercise, Huber was accustomed to take 
hold of threads, which were strewn through all the 
walks about his residence. In following them by his 
hand, he knew his way, and small knots sometimes 
met his grasp, which, from some known peculiarity 
in their form or substance, alforded him some well- 
understood information as to the direction he was 
taking. 


From the New York Mirror, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P, WILLIS, 

Tivoli: ruins of the baths of Diocletian: Falls of 
Tivoli: Cascatelli: subject of one of Cole’s land- 
scapes: ruins of the village of Meczenas: ruined 
villa of Adrian: the Forum: Temple of Vesta: 
the Cloaca Maxima: the river Juturna, ete. 

I have spent a day at ‘Tiveli with Messrs. Auch- 
muty and bissel, of our navy, and one or two others, 
forming quite an American party. We passed the 
ruins of the baths of Diocletian, with a heavy cloud 
over our heads; but we were scarce through the gate, 
when the sun broke through, the rain, swept off over 
Soracte, and the sky was clear ull sunset. 

I have seen many finer falls than ‘Tivoli; that is, 
more water, and falling farther; but I do not think 
there is so pretty a place in the world. A very dirty 
village, a dirtier hotel, anda cicerone all rags and 
ratlianism, are somewhat dampers to anticipauon,— 
We passed through a broken gate, and with a step, 
were in aglen ot fairy-land; the lightest and loveli- 
est.of antique temples on a crag above, a snowy wa- 
terfall of some hundred and fifty feet below, the grot- 
toes mossed to the mouth at the river’s outlet, and 
all up and down the clett valley vines twisted in the 
crevices of rock, and shrubbery hanging on every 
ledge, witha felicity of tasteor nature, or both, that 
is uncommon even in italy, ‘The fall itself comes 
rushing down through a grotto to the face of the 
precipice, over which it leaps, and looks like a sub- 
terranean river just coming to light. Its bed is 
rough above, and it bursts torth from its cavern in 
dazzling foam, and falls in one sparry sheet to the 
gulf. ‘Ihe falls of Montmorenci are not unlike it. 

We descended to the bottom, and from the little 
terrace, wet by the spray and dark with overhanging 
rocks, looked up the ‘cavern of Neptune,” a deep 
passage, through which halt the divided river rashes 
to meet the fall in the gulf. ‘Then remounting to 
the top, we took mules tu make the three miles’ cir- 
cuit of the glen, and see whai are called the Cusca- 
telli, 

No fairy-work could exceed the beauty of the lit- 
tle antique Sybil’s temple, perched on the top of the 
erag above the fall. As we rode round the other 
edge of the glen, it stood opposite us in all the beau- 
ty of its light and airy architecture; a thing that 
might be borne, “ like Loretto’s chapel, through the 
air,” and seem no miracle, 

A mile farther on | began to recognize the fea- 
tures of the scene, ata most lovely point of view.— 
it was the subject of one of Cole’s landscapes, which | 
had seen in Florence; and I need not say to any one 
who knows the works of this admirable artist, that it 
was done with truth and taste.* The littl town of 
‘Tivoli hangs on a jutting lap of the mountain, on 
the side of the ravine opposite to your point of view. 
From beneath its walls, as if its foundations were 
laid upon a river’s fountains, bursts foaming water 
in some thirty different falls; and it seems to you as 
if the long declivities were that moment for the first 


custom is of old standing, for Froissvrt used to spell | time overflowed, for the currents go dashing under 


Oxford Acquessuffort. 


trees, and overleaping vines and shrubs, appearing 


Lousrexs.—Southey mentions in his Naval His-| and disappearing continually, tll they all meet in 


tory, that ‘naval war, since the introduction of gun- | 
Alter a great | the 
and, odd as this information sounded, while wonder- 


powder, has affected the lobsters, 
naval action, the fishermen say that those on the ad- 


jacent coast are found to have cast their claws, and | 


for a while they forsake those parts.” 

ABSORPTION OF THE SKIN.—Many facts testify 
the actions of cutaneous or external absorption. It 
is proved by direct experiment that the human hand 
is capable of imbibing, in a quarter of an hoar, an 
ounce and a half of warm water, which, for the whole 
body, is at the rate of six or seven pounds per hour. 
An interesting narrative is on record of a ship’screw, 


who were exposed at sea for several days in an open | 


the quiet bed ot the river below. ‘*/f was made by 
Bernini,” said the guide, as we stood gazing at it; 


ing ata spectacle worthy of the happiest accident of 
nature, it will explain the phenomena of the place 
to you—the artist having turned a mountain river 
from its course, and Jeading it under the towa of 
Tivoli, threw it over the sides of the precipitous 
hill upon which it stands. One of the streams ap- 
pears from beneath the ruins of the ‘*Villa of Me- 
exnas,” which topples over a precipice just below 
the town, looking over the campagna towards Rome 
—a situation worthy of the patron of the poets. We 


boat; they had consumed all their water; they mad | rode through the immense subterranean arches, 
no fluid of any kind which they could drink; they | formed its court in ascending the mountain again to 


soon began to suffer thirst; the feeling at length be- | 


came intolerable, and the drinking of sea-water was 
found only to inerease its intensity. When nearly 


exhausted, they were exposed, during several hours, | the wonders of antique art. 
As soon as their clothes | 
became thoroughly wet, their thirst was gone. ‘They | tween us and Rome. 
From this | 


toa heavy shower of rain. 


did not fail to profit by this experience. 
time each man, as soon as he began to feel thirsty, 
dipped his shirt in the sea-water, and wore it next 
kis skin, which invariably had the same effect of re- 
moving his thirst, the absorbents taking up the par- 
Ucles of water, but rejecting the saline matter dis- 
eolved in it. 

Incenvity oF BLinp.—Wishing to keep his 
ommunications from absent friends without the in- 


the town. 
Near Tivoli is the ruined villa of Adrian, where 


was fourd the Venus de Medicis, and some other of 


The snn had set, how- 
ever, and the long campagna of twenty miles lay be- 
We were compelled to leave 
itunseen. We entered the gates at nine o’clock, 
unrobbed—rather an unusual good fortune, we were 
told, for travellers after dark on that lonely waste. 
Perhaps our number deprived us of the romance. 

I left acrowded ball-room at midnigdt, wearied 
with a day at Tivoli, and oppressed with the atmos- 
phere breathed by two hundred, dancing and eard- 
playing, Romans and foreigners; and witha step 
trom the portico of the no eyalace of our host, 


came into a broad beam of moonlight, that with the 
stillness and coolness of the night, refreshed me at 
once, and banished all disposition for sleep. A friend 
was with me, and | proposed a ramble among the 
ruins. 

The sentinel challenged us as we entered the 
Forum. The frequent robberies of romantic strang- 
ers in this lonely piace have made a guard necessary, 
and they are now stationed from the Arch of Severus 
to the Coliseum. We passed an hour rambling 
among the ruins of thetemples. Nota footstep was 
to be heard, nor a sound even from the near city, 
and the tall columns, with their broken friezes and 
capitals, and the grand imperishable arches, stood 


_ Law Exrenszs.—At the Salop Assizes a special 
Jury case was tried, in which the question turned en- 
urely upon the identity of a horse valued at £20. 
The plaintiff obtained a verdict for that sum. ‘The 
law charges are expected to amount to between 5 
and £600, Mr. Justice Taunton, in addressing the 
Jury, congratulated the county of Salop on the ex- 
traordinary wealth it possessed, which permitted it, 
whilst other parts of the country were complaining 
of destitution and embarrassment, to throw away 
vast sums in bringing a host of witnesses to decide a 
matter of £20, he horse was brought into court, 
aud underwent a careful examination by the jury. 

Worcester Journal. 


up inthe bright light of the moon, looking indeed 
like monuments of Rome. I am told they are less 
majestic by daylight. ‘The rubbish and fresh earth 


Eant Grey’s Youru.—His early years afforded 
a signal proof at once of the impetuosity and strength 
of his temperament. It is known that, led astray by 


injure the effect. But I have as yet seen them in the | the privileged seductions to which the youth of every 


garb of moonlight only, and 1 shall carry this im- 
pression away. 


in ruin to be affecting and beautiful. 

We went thence to the temple of Vesta. It is shut 
up in the modern streets, ten or fifteen minutes walk 
from the Forum. The picture of this perfect tem- 


ple, and the beautiful purpose of its consecration, | 


have been always prominent in my imaginary Rome. 


{t is to me, now, all that my fancy | to an immense amount. 
hoped to find it—its temples and columns just enough | 


titled man of fortune is exposed, he gained and Jost 
He, in short, became the 
dupe of those legitimate sharpers, and coroneted and 


 ermined swindlers, who have, in modern times, beer 


_ the curse and disgrace of this country. And here the 


| peculiar spirit of the man showed itself: he paid the 


| debt instantaneously, and with breathless haste—but 
gamed no more. The bitter draught of corruption, 


| which, to weaker stamina, would have been an opiate 


It is worthy of ‘its association—an exquisite round -and a poison, was to him a true corrective; and, 
temple, with its simple cirele of columns from the | perhaps, to this circumstance, some portion of his 
base to the roof, a faultless thing in proportion, and | youthful hatred to flagrant vice and rank corruption, 


find it. 


as light and floating to the eye as it the wind might 
litt it. It was no common place to stand beside, and 
recall the poetical truth and fiction of which it has 
been the scene—the vestal lamp cherished or ne- 
glected by its high-born votaries, their honours if 
pure, and their dreadful death if faithless. It needed 
notthe heavenly moonlight that broke across its 
columns to make it a very shrine of fancy. 

My companion proposed a visit next to the Cloaca 
Maxima. A common sewer, after the temple of Ves- 
ta, sounds like an abrupt transition; but the arches 
beneath which we descended were touched by moon- 
light, and the vines and ivy crossed our path, and 
instead of a drain of filth, which the fame of its im- 
perial builder would scarce have sweetened, a rapid 
stream leaped to the light, and disappeared again be- 
neath the solid masonry, more like a wild brook 


plunging into a grotto than the thing one expects to | , 
The clear little river Jutwrna, (on the banks | 


of which Castor and Pollux watered their foaming 
horses, when bringing the news of victory to Rome 
dashes now through the Cloaca Maxima, and a fresh- 
er and purer spot, or waters with a more musical, 


murmur, it has not been my fortune to see. 


stooped over a broken column fora drink, and went | 


home, refreshed, to bed. 

* On my way to Rome, (near Radicofani, I think, ) 
we passed an old man, whose picturesque figure, en- 
veloped in his brown cloak and slouched hat, arrest- 
ed the attention of all my companions. I had seen 
him before. From a five minute’s sketch in passing, 
Mr. Cole had made one of the most spirited heads 
lever saw, admirably like, and worthy of Caravaggio 
for torce and expression. 


We | 


_in the garb of Usage, may be attributed, 
Magazine for April. 


Day or Dar. Priesrtey.—The hun- 


- | dredth anniversary of the birth day of Dr. Priestley 


was celebrated on Monday by a numerous and high- 
ly respectable body of gentlemen, who diaed to-~ 
|gether at the Freemason’s Tavern. Dr. Rabbing- 
/ton was in the chair. Count Funchall, Sir George 
Cayley, Mr. Halyburton, Mr. M. Phillips, Mr. G, 
| W. Wood, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Gaskell, Dr. Daubeny, 
| of Oxtord, the Reverend J. Cumming, of Cambridge 
| University, Mr. Lubbock, and Mr. Hatchett, were 
|among the party. The object was to celebrate the 
nativity of Dr. Priestley, as the founder of Pneu- 
matic Chemistry. 

Livery Servants.—Mr. Singleton, timber mer- 
‘chant, obtained a verdict in the Sheffield Court of 
tequests, on ‘Tuesday last, for £5, as the value of 
livery and other wearing apparel supplied to his last 


® | servant, Christopher Ingram, for his second years 

+)| service, three months of whieh had only expired 

| when he left his master. 


It will probabiy be recol- 
lected that Mr. Singleton put the defendant in cus- 
tody a few months ago, for taking away the above 
clothes, and for which he (Mr. 8.) has paid him £50 
for damages awarded in an action for false imprison- 
ment; but this verdict has established his right to 
the clothes, and shown that a servant is not entitled 
to clothes provided by his master unless the year’s 
services be performed. 

Munrver at SappLeworta.— Monday, Nathaniel 
Stannyer, a navigator from Bollington, surrendered 
himself to the constable of Compstall Bridge, stating 
himself to be one of the murderers of the Bradburys, 
near Saddleworth, some time back. He underwent 
an examination at Stockport petty sessions, when he 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office, 
Lorp Brovexnam’s Locat Courr Bitt—Lord | 
Brougham bas brought in his Local Court Bill. it) 
cannot but do good; we only regret that the jurisdic- 
tion is so limited. We cannot understand how it 
can be supposed that a judge competent to decide | 
upon a question of £20, is nut competent to decide 
upon one of £200 or £2000, or any other amount.— | 
The seale of importance is unressonably reversed. | 
The truth Is, that the poor suits of the poor are of 


| the greatest concern to all parties. 


Buren Rerorm 1N ScorLanp.—In the proposed | 
Bill for regulating the Municipal Aduinistration of | 
the Burghs, the principal change is, that the Coun- | 
cillors are to be elected by the Parliamentary elec- | 
tors, and the boundaries are to be the same as laid | 
down in the Reform act. Large towns are to be di- | 
vided into wards, each of which is to have a propor. | 
tion of the Councillors according to the number of 
electors. ‘The Provost, Bailies, Treasurer, Dean of 
Guild, and the other ordinary office-bearers of the 
burgh, are to be elected by the Councillors, one 
third of whor go out each year; so that the whole 
Council will be renewed every three years. ‘The 
new magistrates, Councillors, and office-bearers are 
to be in the same situation with respect to the admi- 
nistration of the affairs and property of the Burghs as 
the old ones formerly occupied. 

Baron Baytex ann Game Preserves.—At the 
Flint Assizes, Baron Bayiey, after alluding to the 
numerous serious cases of poaching which had come 
before the judges, said he could wish that gentlemen 
of property and influence would consider whether 
they were making the best use of the blessings and 
favours which Providence had entrusted to their care 
by accumulating game in such quantities upon their 
land as to afford an almost irresistible temptation to 
the lower ordersfor the commission of crime. He 
was aware that it would be a great sacrifice on the 
part of many gentlemen to reduce their game, but 
he must submit to their consideration the important 
benefits which might accrue to the country if a less 
quantity were reared upon their lands. He really 
thought the amazing profusion of game which was 
known to exist, a great inducement to successful 
poaching among ignorant and thoughtless youths, 
who too often terminated a career thus commenced 
by the commission of a much grayer offence, 


denied the truth of what he had previously revealed 
to the constable, pleading drunkenness at the time. 
He was, however, remanded, that the Greenfield 
constable may be acquainted with the circumstance, 
—Molverhumpton Chron. 

Cast or Napoteon.—Dr. Antommarchi landed 
at Calais a few days ago from London, bringing with 
him the original cast in plaster from the face of Na- 
poleon after his death, On its being opened at the 
Custom house a considerable crowd pressed to see 
it, and when it was again closed in its ease, a con- 
test arose as to who should have the honour of carry- 
ing it to the Doctor’s hotel. 

Lunar Ring. A perfect and magnificent 
ring of light gauzy clouds, equal in diameter to one 
eighth of the starry hemisphere, was observed en« 
circling the moon, which exactly cecupied the cen- 
tral point, on Thursday evening last, about eight, in 
the neighbourhood of Greenwich. The internal 
and external edges of this ring were accurately de- 
fined; its width was about one-twentieth part of its 
diameter; the inner edge wa$ sofily: silvered by the 
lunar rays; and its daration was between thirty and 
forty minutes. The area within the ring, as well 
as the moon herself, was thinly veiled with vapour. 
The same phenomenon was observable on Sunday 
night between six and seven. 

OnancEs.—Upwards of sixty thousand pounds 
have been lost during the present season by the mere 
chants in the import of Oranges into London only. 
Last year there was a circumscribed importation, 
and they were consequently high in price. his 
occasioued extensive speculations, by whigh oranges 
have been a drug upon the market, although they 
never were so rich and so ripe in the early part of 
the season as at present. 

Eant Dupiey.—The result of the autopsy, 
formed on the late Earl Dudley, has explained the 
cause of the mental malady under which he suffered, 
Two globules of water were found on the brain, the 
formation and gradual increase of which must have 
led to the derangement, which caused so much regret 
to his friends, and terminated so fatally. 

[The Town. 

Reerirt Stamrs.—The recept stamp duties for 
1852 amounted to £23,952 9s, I1d. on twopenny 
stamps; £28,359 7s. 1d. on threepenny; £38,324 
15s, 3d, on sixpenny; and £49,585 16s, on shilling 
stamps, A total of £145,200 0s. 3d, 
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un that ever was made, and immediately went 
bs ; man carrying a hare in his hand, and said to 
him, Js that your hare or a wig.” 
A fellow applied to an optician in Washington 
street, for a pair of spectacles, and after having tried 
several, said he could not read with them. “Could 
ou ever read?” inquired the optician. ‘‘No,” said 
the fellow, *‘if I could, do you think me so great an 
ass asto wish to wear glasses!” d 

Hrpao Oxycen Microscore.—An exhibition has 
just been opened in London, which combines the 
wonderful with the instructive in an extraordinary 
degree. By a very ingenious philosophical applica- 
tion of an intensely brilliant gas light, the whole ef- 
fect of a solar microscope is constanly produced, in- 
dependent of atraosphere or cloud. ‘The most minute 
objects in nature are magnified many hundred thou- 
sand times, and the most remarkable phenomena that 
can be imagined are shown to the spectators. The 
appearance of living animals in drops of water are 
enough to astonish the thirst for that liquid into ad- 
juration. We cannot recommend to old or young a 
more curious and impressive half hour’s disposal of 
time than in witnessing the whole of this very scien- 
tific and entertaining exhibition. 

Jounnats.—By Colombo papers, to 
October 13, we learn, that the mail coach travelling 
introduced into Ceylon continues to open the way to 
a better acquaintance with the interior. 

A Hosartr Town Counter, of the same date, 
says, ** Tahiti is becoming a great place for settlers 
now. We have Dutch, English, and Americans, 
here as settlers. Several are turning their atfention 
to sugar making. 1 believe there were upwards of 
forty tons of sugar made last year at Tahiti. The 
natives themselves make a good quantity, and barter 
it to ships that touch here.” 

Yuraure.—The following is a translation from 
one of the best fables of this distinguished writer:— 


Tur Ass and THE FLUTE. 

As through a field a merry ass 

in search of thistles chanced to pass, 

A shepheru’s flute forgotten lay 

Direct, by chance, in Grizzle’s way, 

And asagain he stops to feed, 

His breath by chance, inflates the reed. - 

Sudden th’ unusual sound he hears, 

Astonished Grizzle picks his ears, 

And proudly said or seemed to say: 

«© Oh, oh! how well this flute I play! 

Will mortals still our music slight? 

Egad! Vl bray from morn till night.” 

Morat. 

A fool, without a claim to wit, 

May once succeed the mark to hit: | 

And should success be crowned with praise, 

Enough—the ass for ever brays. 

Sim Watrer Scort’s Porricat Wonxs,—The 
public may shortly expect to see the poetical works 
of Scott published uniformly with his novels, and 
adorned by illustrations from Turner. They will run 
to twelve volumes. When these beautiful works are 
finished, and arranged along the bookshelves with the 
forty-eight volumes of the Waverly novels, what an 
array of delight will they not present—what a library 
in themselves—what a population of interesting char- 
acters—what a multitude of beautiful scenes—what 

yassions burning through their rapid career—what 

ong-tried suffering exhibiting its fortituade—what af- 

fections, what hopes, what mirth and good-humor— 
passages of chivalry, contrasted with homely truth 
and goodness—in short, what a world past and pre- 
sent, what a universe of humanity! Those who pos- 
sess the prose series must complete their acquisition 
by the poetry, and then they may consider, that they 
have raised each man in his Own parlour a monu- 
ment to Scott, which, while it does honour to his 
memory, will afford themselvesa refuge and a conso- 
lation when companions grow dull, the skies frown, 
and, may be, the heart itself not over light. 

French are noted 
for their singular perversion of English names; the 
custom is of old standing, for Froissart used to spell 
Oxford Acquessuffort. 

Lonsrrks.—Southey mentions in his Naval His- 
tory, that “naval war, since the introduction of gun- 
powder, has affected the lobsters. After a great 
naval action, the fishermen say that those on the ad- 
jacent coast are found to have cast their claws, and 
for a while they forsake those parts.” 

ABsonrTION OF THE Skin.—Many facts testify 
the actions of cutaneous or external absorption. It 
is proved by direct experiment that the human hand 
is capable of imbibing, in a quarter of an hour, an 
ounce and a half of warm water, which, for the whole 
body, is at the rate of six or seven pounds per hour. 
An interesting narrative is on reset ofa ship’screw, 
who were exposed at sea for several days in an open 

Me ost; they had consumed all their water; they had 

Bho fluid of any kind which they could drink; they 
soon began to suffer thirst; the feeling at length be- 
same intolerable, and the drinking of sea-water was 
ound only to inerease its intensity. When nearly 
exhausted, they were exposed, during several hours, 
0a heayy shower of rain. As soon as their clothes 
ecame thoroughly wet, their thirst was gone. They 
Cid not fail to profit by this experience. From this 
time each man, as soon as he began to feel thirsty, 
dipped his shirt in the sea-water, and wore it next 
kis skin, which invariably had the same effect of re- 
moving his thirst, the absorbents taking up the par- 
ticles of water, but rejecting the saline matter dix 
solved in it. 
INGENUITY oF THE BLIND.—Wishing to keep his 


terposition of a secretary, Huber had a sort of print- 
ing press made for his use. In a series of boxes, 
successively numbered, were placed small types, 
and these he arranged in hishand. When the lines 
were composed, a sheet, blackened with a peculiar 
ink, was laid upon them, and on that sheet again an- 
other of white paper. With a press, which he con- 
trolled with his feet, he was able to take an impres- 
sion on a piece of letter paper, which he then sealed 
and despatched. Such are the contrivances to which 
the instinctive love of independence will give rise. 
In taking exercise, Huber was accustomed to take 
hold of threads, which were strewn through all the 
walks about his residence. In following them by his 
hand, he knew his way, and small knots someumes 
met his grasp, which, trom some known peculiarity 
in their form or substance, afforded him some well- 


understood information as to the direction he was 
taking, 


From the New York Mirror, 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. WILLIS. 
Tivoli: ruins of the baths of Diocletian: Falls of 
Tivoli: Cascatelli: subject of one of Cole’s land- 
scapes: ruins of the village of Meczenas: ruined 
villa of Adrian: the Forum: Temple of Vesta: 
the Cloaca Maxima: the river Juturna, etc. 
I have spent a day at Tivoli with Messrs. Auch- 
muty and Bissel, of our navy, and one or two others, 
forming quite an-American party. We passed the 
ruins of the baths of Diocletian, with a heavy cloud 
over our heads; but we were scarce through the gate, 
when the sun broke through, the rain swept off over 
Soracte, and the sky was clear till sunset. 
Ihave seen many finer falls than Tivoli; that is, 
more water, and falling farther; but I do not think 
there is so pretty a place in the world. A very dirty 
village, a dirtier hotel, anda cicerone all rags and 
rufianism, are somewhat dampers to anticipation. — 
We passed through a broken gate, and with a step, 
were in aglen ot fairy-land; the lightest and loveli- 
est of antique temples on a crag above, a snowy wa- 
terfall of some hundred and fifty feet below, the grot- 
toes mossed to the mouth at the river’s outlet, and 
all up and down the cleft valley vines twisted in the 
crevices of rock, and shrubbery hanging on every 
ledge, with a felicity of tasteor nature, or both, that 
is uncommon even in Italy. The fall itself comes 
rushing down through a grotto to the face of the 
precipice, over which it leaps, and looks like a sub- 
terranean river just coming to light. Its bed is 
rough above, and it bursts torth from its cavern in 
dazzling foam, and falls in one sparry sheet to the 
gulf. ‘The falls of Montmorenci are not unlike it. 
We descended to the bottom, and from the little 
terrace, wet by the spray and dark with overhanging 
rocks, looked up the ‘cavern of Neptune,” a deep 
passage, through which halt the divided river rushes 
to meet the faH in the gulf. Then remounting to 
the top, we took mules to make the three miles’ cir- 
cuit of the glen, and see What are called the Casca- 
telli, 
No fairy-work could exceed the beauty of the lit- 
tle antique Sybil’s temple, perched on the top of the 
crag above the fall. As we rode round the other 
edge of the glen, it stood opposite us in all the beau- 
ty of its light and airy architecture; a thing that 
might be borne, “ like Loretto’s chapel, through the 
air,” and seem no miracle. 

A mile farther on | began to recognize the fea- 
tures of the scene, at a most lovely point of view.— 
It was the subject of one of Cole’s landscapes, which [ 
had seen in Florence; and I need not say to any one 
who knows the works of this admirable artist, that it 
was done with truth and taste.* The little town of 
‘livoli hangs on a jutting lap of the mountain, on 
the side of the ravine opposite to your point of view. 
From beneath its walls, as if its foundations were 
laid upon a river’s fountains, bursts foaming water 
in some thirty different falls; and it seems to you as 
if the long declivities were that moment for the first 
time overflowed, for the currents go dashing under 
trees, and overleaping vines and shrubs, appearing 
and disappearing -continually, till they all meet in 
the quiet bed of the river below. ‘*é¢ was made by 
Bernini,” said the guide, as we stood gazing at it; 
and, odd as this information sounded, while wonder- 
ing ata spectacle worthy of the happiest accident of 
nature, it will explain the phenomena of the place 
to you—the artist having turned a mountain river 
from its course, and Jeading it under the town of 
Tivoli, threw it over the sides of the precipitous 
hill upon which it stands. One of the streams ap- 
pears from beneath the ruins of the ‘*Villa of Me- 
exnas,” which topples over a precipice just below 
the town, looking over the campagna towards Rome 
—a situation worthy of the patron of the poets. We 
rode through the immense subterranean arches, 
formed its court in ascending the mountain again to 
the town. 

Near Tivoli is the ruined villa of Adrian, where 
was found the Venus de Medicis, and some other of 
the wonders of antiqueart. The snn had set, how- 
ever, and the long campagna of twenty miles lay be- 
tween usand Rome. We were compelled to leave 
it unseen. We entered the gates at nine o’clock, 
unrobbed—rather an unusual good fortune, we were 
told, for travellers after dark on that lonely waste. 
Perhaps our number deprived us of the romance. 

I left acrowded ball-room at midnigdt, wearied 
with a day at Tivoli, and oppressed with the atmos- 
phere breathed by two hundred, dancing and eard- 

laying, Romans and foreigners; and witha step 


ommuuications from absent friends without the in- 


m the portico of the ne Siepalace of our host, 


| 


came into a broad beam of moonlight, that with the 
stillness and coolness of the night, refreshed me at 
once, and banished all disposition for sleep. A friend 
was with me, agd I proposed a ramble among the 
ruins. 

The sentinel challenged us as we entered the 
Forum. The frequent robberies of romantic strang- 
ers in this lonely place have made a guard necessary, 
and they are now stationed from the Arch of Severus 
to the Coliseum. We passed an hour rambling 
among the ruins of thetemples. Nota footstep was 
to be heard, nor a sound even from the near city, 
and the tall columns, with their broken friezes and 
capitals, and the grand imperishable arches, stood 
up inthe bright light of the moon, looking indeed 
like monuments of Rome. I am told they are less 
majestic by daylight. ‘The rubbish and fresh earth 
injure the effect. But I have as yet seen them in the 
garb of moonlight only, and I shall carry this im- 
pression away. It is to me, now, all that my fancy 
hoped to find it—its temples and columns just enough 
in ruin to be affecting and beautiful. 

We went thence to the temple of Vesta. It is shut 
up in the modern streets, ten or fifteen minutes walk 
from the Forum. The picture of this perfect tem- 
ple, and the beautiful purpose of its consecration, 
have been always prominent in my imaginary Rome. 
It is worthy of ‘its association—an exquisite round 
temple, with its simple circle of columns from the 
base to the roof, a faultless thing in proportion, and 
as light and floating to the eye as if the wind might 
lift it. lt was no common place to stand beside, and 
recall the poetical truth and fiction of which it has 
been the seene—the vestal lamp cherished or ne- 
glected by its high-born votaries, their honours if 
pure, and their dreadful death if faithless, It needed 
notthe heavenly moonlight that broke across its 
columns to make it a very shrine of fancy. 

My companion proposed a visit next to the Cloaca 
Maxima. A common sewer, after the temple of Ves- 
ta, sounds like an abrupt transition; but the arches 
beneath which we descended were touched by moon- 
light, and the vines and ivy crossed our path, and 
instead of a drain of filth, which the fame of its im- 
perial builder would scarce have sweetened, a rapid 
stream leaped to the light, and disappeared again be- 
neath the solid masonry, more like a wild brook 
plunging into a grotto than the thing one expects to 
fiud it. The clearlittle river Juturna, (on the banks 
of which Castor and Pollux watered their| foaming 
horses, when bringing the news of victory to Rome, ) 
dashes now through the Cloaca Maxima, and a fresh- 
er and purer spot, or waters with a more musical 
murmur, it has not been my fortune to see. We 
stooped over a broken column fora drink, and went 
home, refreshed, to bed. 

* On my way to Rome, (near Radicofani, I think, ) 
we passed an old man, whose picturesque figure, en- 
veloped in his brown cloak and slouched hat, arrest- 
ed the attention of all my companions. I had seen 
him before. From a five minute’s sketch in passing, 
Mr. Cole had made one of the most spirited heads 
Lever saw, admirably like, and worthy of Caravaggio 
for force and expression. : 

EXTRACTS | 

From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 

Lorp Brovexam’s Locat Court Bi1tt.—Lord 
Brougham has brought in his Local Court Bill. It 
cannot but do good; we only regret that the jurisdic- 
tion is so limited. We cannot understand how it 
can be supposed that a judge competent to decide 
upon a question of £20, is not competent to decide 
upon one of £200 or £2000, or any other amount.— 
‘The scale of importance is unreasonably reversed. 


The truth Is, that the poor suits of the poor are of , 


the greatest concern to all parties. 

Buren Rerorm the proposed 
Bill for regulating the Municipal Administration of 
the Burghs, the principal change is, that the Coun 
cillors are to be elected by the Parliamentary elee- 
tors, and the boundaries are to be the same as laid 
down in. the Reform act. Large.towns are to be di- 
vided into wards, each of which is to have a propor- 
tion of the Councillors according to the number of 
electors. ‘The Provost, Bailies, Treasurer, Dean of 
Guild, and the other ordinary office-bearers of the 
burgh, are to be elected by the Conncillors, one 
third of whom go out each year; so that the whole 
Council will be renewed every three years. The 
new magistrates, Councillors, and officeebeafers are 
to be in the same situation with respect to the admi- 
nistration of the affairs and property of the Burghs as 
the old ones formerly occupied. 

Baron Bayley anp GamME Preserves.—At the 
Flint Assizes, Baron Bayley, after alluding to the 
numerous serious cases of poaching which had come 
before the judges, said he could wish that gentlemen 
of property and influence would consider whether 
they were making the best use of the blessings and 
favours which Providence had entrusted to their care 
by accumulating game in such quantities upon their 
land as to afford an almost irresistible temptation to 
the lower orders for the commission of crime. He 
was aware that it would be a great sacrifice on the 
part of many gentlemen to reduce their game, but 
he must submit to their consideration the important 
benefits which might accrue to the mney Fads less 
quantity were reared upon their lands. He really 
thought the amazing profusion of game which was 
known to exist, a great inducement to successful 
poaching among ignorant and thoughtless youths, 
who too often terminated a career thus commenced 


_ Law Expensrs.—At the Salop Assizes a special 
Jury case was tried, in which the question turned en- 
tirely upon the identity of a horse valued at £20, 
The plaintiff obtained a verdict for that sum. The 
law charges are expected to amount to between 5 
and £600. Mr. Justice Taunton, in addressing the 
Jury, congratulated the county of Salop on the exe 
traordinary wealth it possessed, which permitted it, 
whilst other parts of the country were complaining 
of destitution and embarrassment, to throw away 
vast sums in bringing a host of witnesses to decide a 
matter of £20. The horse was brought into court, 
and underwent a careful examination by the jury. 
[ Worcester Journal. 

Eart Grey’s Yours.—His early years afforded 
a signal proof at once of the impetuosity and strength 
of his temperament. It is known that, led astray by 
the privileged seductions to which the youth of every 
titled man of fortune is exposed, he gained and lost 
to an immense amount. He, in short, became the 
dupe of those legitimate sharpers, and coroneted and 
ermined swindlers, who have, in modern times, been 
the curse and disgrace of this country. And here the 
peculiar spirit of the man showed itself: he paid the 
debt instantaneously, and with breathless haste—but 
gamed no more. The bitter draught of corruption, 
which, to weaker stamina, would have been an opiate 
and a poison, was to him a true corrective; and, 
perhaps, to this circumstance, some portion of his 
youthful hatred to flagrant vice and rank corruption, 
in the garb of Usage, may be attributed, 

{Tait’s Magazine for April. 

Birra Day or Dr. Priestiry.—The hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth day of Dr. Priestley 
was celebrated on Monday by a numerous and high- 
ly respectable body of gentlemen, who dined to« 
gether at the Freemason’s Tavern. Dr. Rabbing- 
ton was in the chair. Count Funchall, Sir George 
Cayley, Mr. Halyburton, Mr. M. Phillips, Mr. &. 
W. Wood, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Gaskell, Dr. Daubeny, 
of Oxford, the Reverend J. Camming, of Cambridge 
University, Mr. Lubbock, and Mr. Hatchett, were 
among the = The object was to celebrate the 
nativity of Dr. Priestley, as the founder of Paeu- 
matic Chemistry. 

Livery Sexvants.—Mr. Singleton, timber mer= 
chant, obtained a verdict in the Sheffield Court of 
Requests, on Tuesday last, for £5, as the value of 
livery and other wearing apparel supplied to his last 
servant, Christopher Ingram, for his second years 
service, three months of which had only expired 
when he left his master. It will probabiy be recol- 
lected that Mr. Singleton put the defendant in cuse 
tody a few months ago, for taking away the above 
clothes, and for which he (Mr. S.) has paid him £50 
for damages awarded in an action for false imprison=' 
ment; but this verdict has established his mght to 
the clothes, and shown that a servant is not entitled 
to cluthes provided by his master unless the year’s 
services be performed. 

MvRDER at SaDDLEWorRTH.— Monday, Nathaniel 
Stannyer, a navigator from Bollington, surrendered 
himself to the constable of Compstall Bridge, stating 
himself to be one of the murderers of the Bradburys, 
near Saddleworth, some time back. ‘ He underwent 
an examination at Stockport petty sessions, when he 
denied the truth of what he had previously revealed 
to the constable, pleading drunkenness at the time. 
He was, however, remanded, that the Greenfield 
constable may be acquainted with the circumstance, 
—Wolverhumpton Chron. 

Cast oF Napotzon.—Dr. Antommarchi landed 
at Calais a few days ago from London, bringing with 
him the original cast in plaster from the face of Na- 
poleon after his death. On its being opened at the 
Custom house a considerable crowd pressed to see 
it, and when it was again closed in its case, a con- 
test arose as to who should have the honour of carry 
ing it to the Doctor’s hotel. 

Lunar Rinc.——A_ perfect and magnificent 
ring of light gauzy clouds, equal in diameter to one 
eighth of the starry hemisphere, was observed en- 
circling the moon, which exactly occupied the cen- 
tral point, on Thursday evening last, about eight, in 
the neighbourhood of Greenwich. The internal 
and external edges of this ring were accurately de- 


‘fined; its width was about one-twentieth part of its 


diameter; the inner edge was softly silvered by the 
Junar rays; and its duration was between thirty and 
forty minutes. The area within the ring, as well 
as the moon herself, was thinly veiled with vapour. 
The’same phenomenon was chearvable on Sunday 
night between six and seven. 
Onances.—Upwards of sixty thousand pounds 
have been lost during the present season by the mer 
chants in the import ef Oranges into London only. 
Last year there was a circumscribed importation, 
and they were consequently high in price. This 
occasioued extensive speculations, by which oranges 
have been a drug upon the market, although they 
never were so rich and so ripe in-the early part of 
the season as at present. 
Eant Dupiey.—The result of the autopsy, per- 
formed on the late Earl Dudley, has explained the 
cause of the mental malady under which he suffered, 
Two globules of water were found on the brain, the 
formation and gradual increase of which must have 
led to the derangement, which caused so much regret 
to his friends, and terminated so mee 

[The Town. 


Stamps.—The recept stamp duties for 
1832 amounted to £23,932 9s. 11d. on twopenny 
stamps; £28,359 7s. 1d. on threepenny; £38,324 
13s. 3d. on sixpenny; and £49,585 16s, on shilling” 


by the commission of a much graver offence. 


stamps, A total of £145,200 0s, Sd, 
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A “Squeakinc Tommy!”——On Monday, at All 
Saints’? Workhouse, Leicester, an inmate was about 
to cuta slice of a tommy, when from the centre of 
the loaf there issued a loud squeak, and out sprang a 

arish peculating mouse, which was secured and 
killed—a most disproportionate punishment for the 
offence, considering how many greater rogues in the 
same line escape altogether, and think themselves 
none the worse for having ‘‘waxed fat” on the bread 
of the poor. On dissecting the loaf, it was found 
that the little prolific pauper had left behind nine 
young ones chargeable to the parish! The bread in 
which this settlement was gained had only been 
made three days!—Leicester Chronicle. 

Ancient Custom.——A large top was formerly 
kept in every villiage, to be whipped in frosty weath- 
er, that the peasants might be kept warm by exer- 
cise, and out of mischief, while they could not work 
—Valpy’s Shakspeare with Illustrations. — 

Economy.—Economy is the parent of liberty and 
ease. — Swift. 

QuzEzR Wonps.—An auctioneer ought to be by 
nature strong, for though only one man, he is often 
called upon to knock down a lot. The trade of a 
blacksmith is one of little labour to himself, inas- 
much as most of his work is done bya vice. A 
statesman begins to lower himself when he consents 
to be fired by others. All persons who can defer 
their laughter until a convenient time, should be ta- 
ken to the Humane Society, as extraordinary cases of 
‘suspended animation.”—The Town. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
THE MORRISTOWN MURDER. | 

A few particulars, rather supplemental to, than 
corrective of, our statement yesterday, of the tragi- 
cal event which it was our lot to record, have been 
supplied by later accounts. The name of the mur- 
derer of Mr. Sayre and his family has been ascer- 
tained from his passport to be Antoine Le Blanc--not 
a Swiss, but a native of Chateau Saline, in France. 
He resided at Brestoff—is described asa ‘cultiva- 
teur,’—and his passport was signed ot Metz in the 
department of Moselle, and countersigned at Havre 
in March last. His appearance is said to corres- 
pond with the description which it gives ef his per- 
son. He is thirty-one years of age, about five feet 
five inches high, a round face, and an open, frank 
countenance. He could speak very little English, 
and the contract he made with Mr. Sayre was effect- 
ed through an interpreter. He appears to be of the 
German French race who inhabit the north-eastern 
departments of France, on the west bank of the 
Rhine. His ronte of march as described in his 

ssport, which wasin French and German, directs 

im to New York, Albany and Rochester, (where 
his brother Christopher resides,) to Waterloo in 
Upper Canada, 
‘he appearance of the wounds of Mr.Sayre indi- 
cate that he made very active resistance to the assult 
of his destroyer. After completing the work of 
death, the later proceeded very delibetately, to ran- 
sack and rifle the whole house. Every lock was 
forced, and every drawer opened. What he could 
not carry away, he strewed around the floors. After 
having been thrown from the horse, in making his 
escape, he breakfasted at a small cottage at the en- 
trance of Orange, but his language was so unintelligi- 
ble that the only word he could be understood to 
pronounce, was coffee, After taking it he proceed- 
ed on his way, very queitly, until his arrest. 

Plunder seems to have been the only inducement 
to this atrociousdeed. A very slight altercation had 
taken place the preceding afternoon, between Mr. 
Sayre and Antoine, but of toc unimportant a charac- 
ter to give any ground whatever for supposing tbat he 
was prompted py revenge, A light was seen in the 
house after midnight, so that he must have employ- 
ed several hours in plundering. ‘The Newark Dai- 
ly Advertiser states that in a conversation with a 
Caan servant girl at Mr. Drake’s, he confessed 
the robbery, but denied the murder, 

The wounds inflicted upon the victims, in every 
instance, show that the monster was an adept in 
scenes of blood; nor can there be a reasonable doubt 
that he wasa practised villain before he set his foot 
on our shores. He was probably inured to crime 
in his native country, and came to this to change the 
scene of his operations. ‘There is no truer maxim. 
than that nemo repente ft turpissimus. All history 
has proved that there is a gradation in the commis- 
sion of crimes, and that no one vaults, at a single 

- Jeap, from innocence to the extreme of wickedness. 
An entire ignorance of the nature of our laws and 
institutions has probably led this reckless malefactor 
into deeper guilt than he would otherwise have in- 
curred. Educated in a country where the severity 
of penal enactments is such that burglary and mur- 
der are subject alike to the penalty of death, no al- 
ternative, placing the restraints of conscience out of 
the question, is presented to the robber but to take 
the most efficient tcourse to escape detection. To 
put it out of the power of all who might have been 
privy to his guilt to testify against him, is the natu- 
ral resort; and it is probably Owing to these cireum- 
stances that Mr, Sayre and his family met their un- 
timely end. 

From a variety of sources, we learn that the coun- 
tenance of the prisoner is open and frank, and that 
he “thas more the appearance of a natural simpleton 
than of one capable of such a fiendisa murder.”— 
Physiognomy, we believe, has made but little pro- 
gress in developing upon the countenance the im- 
press of a muderer’s heart. Many if not most of 


whose faces indicated uncommen mildness of dispo- 
sition. Such, we recollect, was particularly the case 
in regard to Johnson who murdered Murray 10 
Water street, about ten years ago, and we have seen 
a collection of similar instances which corroborate 
the fact. : 
The examination of the prisoner was to have 
taken place yesterday. : ’ 
After preparing the foregoing article, we have re- 
ceived a letter from a frieud, the Rev. J. Kennaday, 
of Morristown, giving a further account of this hor- 
rid transaction, of which we present a copy:— 
Morristown, (N. J.) May 13. 

Atan early hour yesterday moruing, our town of so 
much tranquility was thrown into the highest exeite- 
ment and consternation, by the disclosure of the deed 
of the previous night—a deed which, in horror and 
hardihood, has scarcely a parallel in the history of 
our country. 
which were narkedas belonging to the family, were 
found a short distance from the residence of Samuel 
Sayre, Esq. The front door was found fastened, and 
no one within giving attention to those who sought 
admittance, an entrance was obtained through a rear 
door. ‘The beds were found ready made, and as 
though they had not been occupied. No one was 
found until the garret was reached, though every 
closet, drawer, trunk, &c, had been opened, rum- 
maged and rifled. ‘They were all yet open, and 
clothes, &e. were spread through the rooms and 
halls as with the hand of a whirlwind. In the attic 
chamber was the poor colored girl in her bed, dead, 
and in ber blood. She was stabbed in the ear and 
temple.‘ I saw her soon after the discovery—her 
hands were folded on her breast, and she was lying 
upon her right side. Ihave no doubt but that a sure 
aimed blow dismissed her life so speedily, that her 
eyes were not opened upon her murderer at all. 

Search was soon extended to the barn, where the 
toes of a pair of boots were seen projecting upward 
from the dung-heap. In a moment or two the mur- 
dered body of Mr. Sayre was dug out from beneath 
it. He was fully dressed, even to his hat. Pre- 
sently the beaten face of his wife was discovered, 
and she, too, taken from this unseemly grave, most 
horribly murdered. She had a calash upon her 
head, and was also fully dressed. 

Providentially the two daughters were away from 
home, the one at Newton in this state,—the other 
at New Haven, Ct. Had they been at home, no 
doubt one common fate would have befallen the whole 
family. Every circumstance fastens suspicion upon 
a Swiss, named Antonia. He fied with the horse of 
Mr. S. but in two hours and a half from the time 
our indefatigable sheriff left here in pursuit of him, 
in company with Mr. Luse, he was arrested atthe 
half-way house, between Newark and New York. 
His examination will take place ina few days. The 
Coroner’s inquest resulted in a verdict fastening the 
murder upon him. Yesterday was a Sabbath of un- 
usual gloom to our inhabitants. The evening of the 
preceding Sabbath, Mr. Sayre and_ his lady sat be- 
fore me while I was preaching. Little was it ap- 
prekended, at that time, that the place should so 
soon **know them no more forever.” 

Yours, respectfuily, 
J. KENNADAY. 


SELECT POETRY: 


| 


AN EVERY DAY PARADOX. 
Or how a man lost al! that he was worth by getting 
rich.—By Wa. Howirr. 

There was a little village boy— 
Oh! but his heart was full of joy, 
Had he a stick to whistle on; 

A bag of marbles anda Kite. 
Surely there never was delight 
Like that of Johnny Littleton. 


But time flew on—a boy no longer, 
Up he grew, taller, stouter, stronger, 
And then you would admire ; 

For he had made a splendid matriage, 
And he rode in a shining carriage— 
John Littleton, Esquire! 


No doubt you think this very grand 

But I must niake you uuderstand— 

A very different case ; y 
Though shrewdest heads might not have found, 
Had they surveyed this great man round, 
Misfortune in his face. 


And yet he was most sad--for riches 
Have something in t hem that bewitches, 
And fills with large pretences ; 

Whilst, like a terrible disease, 

They rob us of our mirth and ease, 

Our faculties and senses. 


And this was now his case ; for he 

Had lost his sight; he could not see 

Some things, however nigh; — 

The friends and playmates of his youth— 
He could not see them, though, in truth, 
Some stood full six feet high. 


And then his hearing went—oh! none 
Had ears so quick as little John 

For neighbours in their need : 

But now, if sorrow cries and roars, 
What hope to pierce a dozen doors, 


these deeds of blood have been perpetrated by men 


And ears most deaf indeed ? 


A bundle ot garments, &c., some of 


And soon he Jost his common sense, 
Puffed up with most absurd pretence, 
He hoped abroad to find 
Each better man, in poorer case, 
Bow down unto the dust his face— 
He was so out of mind. 


His peace of mind expired in glooms, 

He built a house of many rooms— 

Of many, and most grand; / 
But through them all he sought in vain ; 
He couki not find his peace again, 

Jn all his house and land. 


Next memory wavered and withdrew, 
The more estate and body grew, 

Sull grew his memory thinner ; 

Until he even could not tell, 
Without a good resounding bell, 

His common hour of dinner. 


. So, on his housetop it was hung, 
And loudly, duly, wag it ruog, 
To summon him to dine; 
As well as that che poor might be 
Assured, as they were drinking tea, 
That he was drinking wine. 


Alas! what mattered wine, or food ? 
Oh! but he was in different mood, 
By his own mother’s door, 
With porringer of milk and bread;— 
But now his appetite had fled ; 

» And it returned no more. 


No! not though dishes did about ; 

Though powdered lacquey’s stood around, 
In jacke:s quaintly dressed ; 

With scarlet collar, scarlet wrist, . 
And buttons stamped witha great beast— 
John’s true armorial crest. 


This beast he on his trinkets wore : 
On harness : on his carriage door ; 
And on his sealed letters: 

Upon his bed, upon hischair, 

This beast was figured every where— 
A beastin golden fetters. 


Lost eye and ear; lost heart and health; 

Good name ; good conscience ;—save his wealth, 
What loss could still befal ? 

Alas! to crown the dismal whole, 

He died!—‘tis feared he lost his soul— 

The heaviest loss of all! London Atheneum. 


For the Pennsyivania Inquirer. 
Thou art lost, and the spell of thy power 
Is broken by passion and shame, 
And the lip that I clung to as bees to the flower, 
Seems foul as the blot on thy name. 


Oh woman, when beauty and truth 
Are less pure tlian the spirit within, 


When virtue’s white light is the sun of thy youth, 


And thy soul is unshadowed by sin— 


How sweet is the smile of thy love, 
How thrills the soft touch of thy hand; 

Man trembles before thee with spirit subdued; 
’Tis thine to enchant and command, 


But when there is guilt in thy heart, 
A shade on the snow of thy fame, - 
How abject and blasted a being thou art; 
How lost to remorse and to shame! 


Yate CLIO, 


TO THE SNOWDROP.—ny Barry connwaALt. 
Pretty firstling of the year! 
Herald of the host of flowers! 
Hast thou left thy cavern drear, 
Jn the hope of summer hours ? 
Back into thy earthen bowers! 
Back to thy warm earth below, 
Till the strength of sun aud showers 
Quell the now relentiess snow! 


Art still here? alive and blithe? 
Though the stormy Night hath fled, 
And the Frost hath passed his scythe 
O’er thy small unshelter’d head ? 
Ah! some lie amidst the dead, 
(Many a giant stubborn tree— 
Many a plant, its spirit shed,) 
That were better nursed than thee! 


What hath saved thee? Thou wast not 
*Gainst the arrowy winter furred— 
Armed in scale—but all forgot 
When the frozen winds were stirred. 
Nature, who doth cloathe the bird, 
Should have hid thee iu the earth, 
Till the cuckoo’s song was heard, 
And the spring let loose her mirth. 


Nature—deep and mystic word! 
Mighty mother, still unknown, 
Thou didst sure the Snowdrop gird 
With an armour all thine own! 
Thou, who sent’st it forth alone, 
To the cold and sullen season, 
(Like a thought at random thrown,) 
Sent it thus for some grave reason! 


If *twere but to pierce the mind 
With a single gentle thought, 

Who shall deem thee harsh or blind? 
Vvho that thou hast vainly wrought ? 
Hoard the gentle virtue caught 

From the Snowdrop—Reader wise ! 
Good is good, wherever taught— 

On the ground, or in the skies! 


CHILDHOOD.—Bx J. Howrrt, 
Wecome to being from the night, 
As cometh forth the morning light ; 
The world is beautiful and new, 
The earth is filled with flowers and dew: 
Birds loudly sing on wing and spray, 
And we more merrily than they. 


We gather strength, we ran, we leap, 
Find joy in every thing—and sleep. 
With mirth and beauty hand in hand, 
We take possession of the land: 

Life then is surely not a breath— 
What then has life to do with death? 


A wother’s love, her siniles, her tears, 
Are with us in those blessed years ; 
The seeds of fond affection sown 

In youth, that strong in age are grown; 
Love, that in part her love repays, . 
Her solace in declining days; 

Warmth, light in ages’s wintry gloom, 
Fair stars, sweet blossoms to the tomb. 


Then knowledge comes with manhood’s noon, 
With care and sorrow—all too soon. 

The sptings of mystery are unseated, 
Whate'er was hidden is revealed; 

A common vision is the spring; 

The rambow isa com«on thing: 

The morning and the sunset skies, 

Are gazed on with familiar eyes, 

The reign of wild delight is o'er, 

And the bright earth is heaven no more! 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schaffer 
Mr. CHALKLEY COLLINS CHAMPION, of this city’ 
to Miss CHRISTIANA GLADING, eldest daughter of 
John Glading, of Southwark. 

On Sunday, oth instant, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. 
FRANCIS BLAIR, to Miss ELEANOR ‘TOMAN. 

On Monday, 6th inst. by Alderman Geyer, EHRHART 
LENGENFELDER, to Miss CATHERINE RUMPP, 

On Monday, 6th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. GEO. 
GREGORY, to Miss MARY BURCH. 

On Monday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, 
Mr. JOHN SUTTON MANNING, to Miss ANGELINE 
COLNELL, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mead, 
Mr. WASHINGTON PAUL, of this city, to Miss BAR. 
BARA ANN HILL, of Southwark, 

On Sunday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chandler, 
Mr. JOSEPH PANCOST, to Miss EMILY FIZEL, both 
ot this city. 

On the 7th inst. at the Cathedral, in Baltimere, by the 
Rev. Dr. Debarth, ALEX ANDER L. KENNEDY, of Phi- 
adelphia, to Miss ANN ELIZABETH, daughter of Geo. 
Waters, Esq. of Baltimore. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Albert Barnes, JOHN 
HALL, to Miss MARY MITCHELL, daughter of the late 
Michael Keppele, Esq - 

Ou the eveuing of the 5th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
ler, Mr. SAMUEL IRONS, to Miss SARAH STROCK. 

On Tuesday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. William T. 
Brantley, Mr. J. T. RICKETTS, of Virginia, to Miss 
SUSAN L. daugiter of Thomas Wattson, Esq. of this 
city. 

On Tuesday, 7th inst. Geyer, Mr. ROBERT 
PORTER, to Miss MARY ZUBLIN, both of this city. 

At Wilmington, Del. on ‘Tuesday morning, by the Rev. 
Jos. Lybrand, Mr. THOMAS COLLINS STEVENSON, 
Sa to Miss ELIZA DUNCAN, of Philadel- 
phia. 

On the 9th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, at Gray's 
Ferry, Mr. JOHN W. CUTHBERT, to Miss SARAH 
ANN KOCHERSPERGER, all of Philadelphia county. 

On Tuesday evening, 7th instant, by his Honor, John 
Swift, Esq. Mayor of this city, Mr. GEORGE THORN, of 
the Northern Liberties, to Miss CATHARINE C. HOFF. 
MAN, of Penn Township. 

In Reading, Pa. on the 21 inst. by the Rev. Mr. Miller, 
RICHARD M. KENDALL, M.D. to Miss ELIZABETH, 
daughter ot Mr. John Hanold, merchant, all of that place, 

On Thursday evening, 9th instant, by the Rev. Charles 
Craugh, Mr. JOHN SNYDER, to MissSARAH DEWEES, 
all of Spring Garden. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. George Chandler, 
Mr. JOHN DORLAN, to Miss RACHEL HORNER. 

On Sunday, 5th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, ED- 
WARD RAVELY, to Miss ELIZABETH COUPER, both 
of this city. 

On Thursday, Jth instant, by the Rey. John Chambers, 
JOHN STEWART, to Miss MARIA LOUISA PEDDLE, 


COOK, of Edinburgh, Scotland, to Miss ELLEN DARE, 
of this city. 


DIED. 


On Monday afternoon, EMMA, wife of Henry Stein- 
| hauer, Esq. in the 35th year of her age. 
At Russellville, Ky. on the 19th uitimo, Mrs. SUSAN 


At Dresden, Tennessee, ALEXADER PORTER, Esq. 
of Nashville, one of its most respectable and valued citi- 
zens. Mr. Porter was on a Visit to the Western District, 
and had not been long absent, when he set out in the 
Steamboat Tobacco Plant on bis way homewards. The 


Mill’s Point on the Mississippi; and he had proceeded 
thence as far as Dresden, on the road to Nashville, when 


its fatal influence. The news of his death has overwhelm- 
‘ed With ailliction a large and interesting family, and hag 
spread a gloom over the community in the midst of § 
which he spent a life of usefulness and honour. 

On Wednesday mgrning, after a short and severe ill: 
ness, Mr. WILLIAM MURRAY, in the 34th year of bis 


age. 
On Wednesday morning, JOHN M‘CARREN, Jr son 
of John M‘Carren, in the 7th year of his age. 
In Norristown, Pa. on Friday, 3d instant, Mr. JESSE 
KEESEY. On Wednesday, Mr. Keesey was attending 
to his business, and the second day after, he was a corpse 
—such is the unceriainty of life. He was temperate, i & 
dustrious and moral, and has Jeft three young orphan chil- J 
dren and many relatives and friends to mourn his loss. & 
On Saturday morning, 11th inst. PETER LACOMBE, @ 
aged 74 years. a 
On Saturday afternoon, 11th inst. after a lingering il) 


year of her age. 


all of this city. po 
On Friday, 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. THOS, B® 


BREATHITT, consort of Governor Breathitt. : 


Wy 

existence of the Cholera on board induced him to Jandat i 

4 


he was attacked by the disease, and soon fell a victim « , 
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ness, SAMUEL RIDDLE, Jr. in the 20th year of his age. imme CCS88@Nt and 
On the 1]th inst. after a short and severe illuess, Mr water co 
THOMAS HIBKERT, the 57th year of his age. “bless pure! 
On Friday evening, MARGERY SHORTS, in the 54) B® not a pique 
year of her age, sition, b 
On Friday evening, ofa short illness, AMANDA MAR Fie not » but 
GARET, youngest daughter of George Kmerick, in tLe Messe 
3d year of her age. me MY, but h 
On Sunday evening, in the 73d year of his age, Mr © rendered s 
HENRY CHRISTMAN, Sen. wy tion of the 
On Monday morning, Mr. JAMES NIXON, Jr. of th or w 
city. merchant. tem 
On Sunday, 12th instant, Mr. JACOB WOLP, aged, © . was dis 
years, of Woodbury, N. J. observed, n 
Or Sanday morning, JOSEPH H. son of Jos. Reakirtt. —far excee 
inthe 4th year of his age. frame of his 
At her residence, in Moyamensing, an the 11th inst disposing hj 
Mrs. BETSEY K. SPROGLE, in the 56th year of her azé- tow) : 
On Sunday, 12th mst. Mrs, ANN ENGLES, ia the § 
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